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Physiology. 


A vaiuabie text-book for schools and colleges, ‘‘ A New School of Physiology,” has been published by Porter 
& Coates. It is prepared by R. J. DuNGLIsoN, A.M., M.D., author of the “ Medical Dictionary,” “ Reference 
Book,” &c. As might be expected, it is a careful and judiciously-prepared work, adapted to to the understanding 
of young students, and presents the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual in scientific text-books. 


It is profusely illustrated.— Boston Transcript. 

The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
appreciation of pupils in ComMON SCHOOLS, HIGH SOHOOLS, and ACADEMIES; the object being to teach 
Physiology in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


Copies sont for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Plan. 


By THOMAS V. BAKER, Ph.D., 
Of Millersville Normal School, Pennsylvania, 


A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this 
field of science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner. By 
means of a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate 
the subject, and is made familiar with the Experimental Plan. 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00. Liberal rates for introduction. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


PHILADELPSIA: NEW YORK: CHICAGO, ILL: 
900 Chestnut St. 14 & 16 Astor Piace. 


ABBOTT'S 


AN INDISPENSABLE INSTRUMENT FOR TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS, ASTRON- 


OMY, DRAWING, AND ALL TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The only instrument in the world that will make a perfect, mechanical Ellipse or 
Oval, of innumerable varieties and sizes. From 5% inches long and 2% inches wide, 
it can be reduced to one-eight of an inch long and one-sixteenth of an inch wide. 
Circles can be made from 2% inches in diameter to one-sixteenth cf an inch; straight 
lines three inches long; and curves of any desired shape. A perfect ellipse, oval, 


curve, or semi-circle can be produced in one minute. 


This instrument is endorsed by the leading educators, and instructors in drawing 


as the only perfect instrument for the above purposes. 


For sale by FROST & ADAMS, 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


- WHEN EVER a pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 
fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety 


furnished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


They are all warranted of superior and stand- 


ard quality. Ask your stationer for Hsterbrook’s. 


DIXON’S PENCILS 
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THE NEW 


Hygienic Value 


OF THE 


SEMI-REVOLVING SEAT 


Manufactured by the 


Standard School Furniture Co. 


32 Hawley Street, Boston, 


8 acknowledged by the best authorities to be a great 
mprovement over all pupils’ seats now in the market. 
END FOR CATALOGUE, where new buildings are 
being built or schoolrooms reseated 
It needs only to be seen to be appreciated and ad 
ad. Beautiful, Durable, Comfortable. 446 ¢ 
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A continuous harvest of praise follows 
the wellcarned popularity of the FR 
Estey OrGan. Sold everywhere. we 

Catalogue sent free. 
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From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the 6x-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHIT ES. — Restores the en 
lost by nervousness, weakness or indigestion; relieves lassitu 
and neura'gia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement 
or excessive sensitiveness, and stren 


aids wonderfally in the mental and 
shildren. Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow 
petter, the skin smoother, the brain acquires more readily and 
sleep more sweetly. 
vish. It gives a more intellectual and happlerchildhood. It 
away with that feeling of weakness and ex 

pels to the use of, alcoholic beverages, and directly counteracts a 
cause of Lee race! and sufferings which has baffled the efforts of 


hens a failing memory. It 
ily growth of infants and 


An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is 
ustion which im- 


morality. Not a secret}remedy ; formula on every 
sale by Dr ats, or mail, $1. 
F. OROSBY 00., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


CHEAPEST, MOST 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 
P. O. Box 35. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


Large new Catalogue 
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J. & H. BERGE 


191 Greenwich S81. 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 


CURT W. 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
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GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
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Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
Hazelton Pianos, 
601 Wasnineton St., Boston, Mass. 


Booksellers, Stationers, and School 
335 No, 19 Bond Street, New York. 
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75 John Street, New York. 


once. Absolutely ent. The 
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with 
caterer, BGive ead P. O. address, 
: DR. T, A. M, 161 Pearl 8t., New York 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1884, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


Address, N.E. PUBLISHING CO., 


853 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


ANY 
LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: 


For pleasure 
and business, 


WONDE 


AN OPTICAL 


A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
larging photographs, chromo cards, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works like magic, and delights and mystifies 
everybody. Send for our full and free descriptive circular 

Murray Pus. Co., Box 788, N. Y, City, N.Y, 


Take Notice. 


TEACHER CAN ORDER AT THE FOL- 


Gilletts, 303 ........ 85 cts. 
Esterbrook, 33% ........60 ** as good. 
Gillet’s, 404 .......45 « 


Esterbrook, 444 ........40 
sterbreek, 1238 ........60 ‘* as good. 


Assorted dome, 6c. Sent by mail on receipt 


of THE N. E. PE 
stamps or P. O. Order.) 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Chureh,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. ¥. 


AGENCY, 
land, Conn. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 

esses for epartment of instruction; recommends 
address 


good schools to parents. Call on or 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
240 ax (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


“ The three teachers employed through your agency 

are do ng splendid work. Wecommend them as model 

teachers, and would certainly recommend the Bureau 

to any one wanting teachers on short notice.”—Wwa. F. 

TRESSLER, Sec. School Board Conyngham, Pa. 

(Mr. Tressier has since employed two more of our 

teachers. 

“1 thank you for your prompt and efficient services, 

and wish you the greatest success in your worthy enter. 

rise.”’—C. D. RAKE8TRAW, Prof. of Mathematics and 

cience, Nebraska College, Neb. 

Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 
“4 L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


“foreign” TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until 

KE. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO., 
34 East 17th St. (Union Square). 


ey Juvet’s Time and other Globes, 417 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The manager’s experience of over twenty 
years as Teacher and Superintendent is 
preving of great advantage to our patrons. 
School officers write that from this Bureau 
they are always sure of reeeiving carefally 
selected candidates. This cenfidence brings 
us hundreds of calls that we could not 
possibly have otherwise, and is thus of im- 
mense value to applicants. A Wrincipal 
of a large school in one of the Gulf States 
writes, ** L expect te come north and call 
on you for three good tenehers.’”? Send for 
list of testimoniais and applicution-form. 
Teachers are now registering rapidly for 
the season of 1884. il calls for ‘Teachers 
receive prompt attention, 
Address B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American « Europea TEACHERS 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, cipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
es, well recommended. aakDan advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year), 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 
N.B,.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
and Europe. 427 uz 


97 Teachers Wanted. 
Agents Wanted. 


To Teachers! 


WHO DESIRE 
PLEASANT and 
PAYING EMPLOYMENT .—Agents wanted for the N. E. 
States to sell the BEST Cooking Steamer manufact- 
ured. Exclusive rights ; large commissions; goods de- 
livered, freight prepaid. Write for terms to Agents, 
and secure your territory at once. A. P. BICKNELL, 
31 MUIk Street, Boston, Mass. 454d 


WE WANT 1% mre BOOK AGENTS 


for the grandest and fastest selling book ever published, enti 


OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 


For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Sto Spicy Humor, an 
Tender Pathos, it is without a pos. p= Ge ~ eted by 30 of 
vet Prescott Spofford. H. B, Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcom. Me Clemmer, Marion Harland, and 18 others. They 
ve, for the first time, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds of our 
amous women. It is Superbly Illustrated. Ministers say “ 
speed tt.” Tens of thousands are waiting for it, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20 a day. CT Posttiocy the dest chance to make 
money ever 0, nd for Circulars, Extra Terms, &c., te 


HITE JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of thekind over pub’d 


N EW ED ITION A HISTORY of every Adminis- 

= tration from Washington to the 

present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 

hite ay views of many of the Homes of the 

ents. @ most salable beok published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full 


BRADLEY & 00. 


ered. Se 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., 


ADIES 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 
Prices and catalogues sent free. Address 

H. MOSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farme, ete, POLLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


ie IAL PRESS. 


SALE! 
n the aine,a first class Family and Da: 
School for Boys. ‘Lhe school is in good condition, | 
the building can easily be filled with summer boarders. 
Terms low and easy. Also the furniture and good-will of 
@ first-class Boarding and Day School, in New York 
State. Said school is fully established and in a prosper- 
ous condition, paying the} Principal annually more 
than §2,500, above all expenses of school and family, 
including the board of six A pewey- in his own family. 
For » apply at once to 


449 16 Hawley Boston. 
ELOCUTION AND VISIBLE SPEECH. 


Mr. L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, Prof. of Mon. 
roe Conservatory, Teacher of Elocution in Newton 
Theological 8em., and Special Instructor at Dartmouth 


§ awards wherever 
to price list of outfits. 


Cost 


Boston, 


College, pected at his rooms in Boston. 
ress 48 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass, 
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SWEET- FERN. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


The subtile power in perfume found 
Nor priest nor siby! vaigly learned ; 

On Grecian shrine or Aztec mound 
No censer idly burned. 


That power the hoary Magian knew, 
The dervish in his frenzied dance, 

The Pythian priestess swooning through 
The wonderland of trance, 


And nature holds, in wood and field, 
Her thousand sun-lit censers still; 
To spell of flower and shrub we yield 

Against or with our will. 


I climbed a hill-path strange and new 
With slow feet, pausing at each turn; 
A sudden waft of west wind blew 
The breath of the sweet-fern. 


That fragrance from my vision swept 
The alien landscape; in its stead, 
Up fairer hills of youth I stept, 
As light of heart as tread, 


With me June’s freshness, lapsing brook, 
Murmurs of leaf and bee, the call 

Of birds, and one whose voice and look 
In keeping were with all. 


A fern beside the way we went 
She plucked, and smiling, held it up, 
While from her hand the wild, sweet scent’ 
I drank as from a cup. ‘ 


O potent witchery of smell! 
The dust-dry leaves to life return; 

And she who plucked them owns the spell, 
And lifts her ghostly fern. 


Or sense or spirit? Who shall say 
What touch the chords of memory thrills ? 
It passed; and left the August day 
Ablaze on lonely hills. —The Independent. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Unless you interest your pupils, the patrons will 
not become interested in you and your school.—Ex. 


— Of late years verbal purism has become, especially 
among teachers, almost a disease.—N. Y. School Bul. 

— The best teachers are least confined to routine 
methods, and are able to use the very individualities of 
pupils as avenues of instruction.—G. A. Littlefield, R. I. 


— Vocal gymnastics, properly employed, commands 
and wards the citadel of health, and wins social and 
political distinction.—Prof. J. M. Watson. 


— There is a class of men, fortunately not large, who 
are 8o fond of a place in the public eye that any change 
which promises notoriety is eagerly embraced as a much- 
needed reform.— Judge Hubbard, No. Am. Review. 


Rutxs.— Anything innocent in itself ought to be- 
come &@ very great evil before it is restricted by an 
arbitrary rule. Created offences should be as few as 


possible. It is better to cut off the excess by individ- 
ual effort than to prohibit by a rigid rule.—Student. 


_ —— “Teaching is the noblest of all professions, but it 
18 the sorriest of trades.”. If the transition is ever 
made from a trade to a profession, it must be made by 


teachers themselves; and the mode of this transition 
must be a shifting of discussion from methods to doc- 
trines.— W. H. Payne. 


— The school prodigy commonly dies of water on the 
brain, or breaks down under the friction of the world. 
The pupils regarded as dullards,—such as Scott or Gray, 


—wait for manhood to write their names indelibly in 
the Book of Honor which records the lives of the great. 
J. Berwick Harwood, Cassell’s Magazine (Jan.) 


— The novel and untried theories of those who have 
had but little or no opportunity to test'their value should 
be carefully examined and received with distrust. It 
has been wisely said that the course of a mariner is 
safer and far more certain when guided by the light of 


a fixed star than when following a wandering comet, 
however long and brilliant may be its tail. — D. Leach, 
Providence, R. I. 


— One of the yet unsolved problems connected with 
the schools of this country is, to determine the best 
course, or courses, of study for children from six to fif- 
teen years of age. Imitating the European courses of 
study, our leading educators in discussing this subject, 
are floundering amid innumerable hobbies. No master- 


mind yet has been able to formulate a course of study 
perfectly adapted to the wants of our civilization.—./. 
M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


Tue Torers.— Of course there isa “ distaste” for 
manual labor, and a notion that other employment is 
“ more respectable.” This distaste is as old as the curse 


_|pronounced on Adam and his descendants, and no re- 


arrangement of public-school systems will ever eradicate 
it. It is the prize of success in life that a man is able 
to escape from it, and set somebody to work at the 


manual labor, while he performs the planning, direct- 
ing, and other mental operations connected with work. 


Boston Transcript. 


Myopr1a.—Most writers on this subject have attrib- 
uted the impaired vision of the school-room to school- 
study; but this almost universal admission does not 
seem to be justified by the facts adduced. But this 
visual impairment seems to be due, in the majority of 
casés, to causes clearly unconnected with the school- 
room. Most writers on this subject are oculists, special- 
ists who seem to have overlooked entirely the diseases 
of infancy and childhood as the first causes of eye-disease. 
—dJohn Fee, M.D.; from report of investigation of pub- 
lie schools of Kansas City. 

Tue or tHE Nationat Epvucarionat 
AssocIATION at Madison, Wis., next spring, will be of 
more than the usual interest and importance, because of 
the longer time allotted to the discussion of the subject 
of the education of women, and the distinguished women 
who will take part in that discussion. Those who favor 
the intellectual advancement of women (and what intel- 
ligent man or woman is indifferent to that subject ?) 
have reason to rejoice over the great educational facili- 
ties which have been acquired by women during the 
last quarter of a century, after sharp struggles against 
hoary prejudices, painfully begun fifty years ago. 
To our own country belongs the honor of according 
to woman more open paths to the higher education 
than are found elsewhere in the civilized world. Our 
example is revolutionizing the world in this respect.— 
Current. 

Unrair Criticism.—The criticism bestowed upon 
the schools of favored New England would lead one to 
suppose no improvement had been made in the last fifty 
years. This carping and these derogatory assertions are 
largely due to ungrounded assumption and expectation 
based upon impossible conditions. Probably they ex- 
press the honest convictions of their authors, Our 
‘schools may not be doing all they ought, when we con- 
sider the opportunities afforded for the preparation of 
teachers by the high and normal schools; yet they are 
far from being so wanting in good results as many dis- 


satisfied writers assert. We cannot expect to emerge 
from the attributed faults and shortcomings instantly, 
and find at hand an educational millennium of good- 
ness, greatness, and perfection in school-work. The 
human mind is not so easily transmuted. Its education 
must be the result of study and experience. The result 


of splendid training will not flash out with the sudden- 
ness of meteoric blaze. A few precocious minds may 
make a glaring show, but the general mind of a people 
must come to a higher standard of excellence by con- 
tinued training and development.—A. Jencks, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


BY 8. EDWARD WARREN. 


Why should it be any better to learn how to drive a 
nail, or plane a board, in a school-room than in a carpen- 
ter’s shop? Why any better to learn to do up a parcel 
there than in a store? Why any better to learn to fit 
cloth to the human form there than in a tailor’s or a 
dressmaker’s shop? Why any better to file out a small 
hexagonal prism there than in a machine-shop? Or 
why should it be any better to learn to make bread, 
cake, pie, pudding, or jelly there than in mother’s or 
aunty’s kitchen,—the true laboratory of the true “home 
school ” ? 

While readers are struggling in vain, as I believe 
they will, to answer these questions, let me say that I 
am daily more and more convinced that the mind of the 
whole American people needs to become fully possessed 
of,—aye, saturated with,—two ideas; viz., these: 

First, That mechanical life in all its departments, 
gradations, and differences of scale, implies, and re- 
quires, and actually exercises as much, both of brains 
and character, as business-life in all its departments, 
gradations, and scales does, and that it is therefore just 
as honorable as business-life is. 

Why buying and selling goods is any more honorable 
by reason of the intelligence and character required, 
than house-building, ship-building, machine- building, 
piano, organ, or clock-making are, it would, we think, 
be impossible to tell. If it be said that business-life 
involves more of direct dealing with human nature, and 
so brings into exercise a higher order of intelligence, 
the reply is, that this would seem to apply only or chiefly 
to the heads of mercantile establishments, and equally 
to the heads of equally large mechanical establishments, 
while the army of clerks in one case would hardly seem 
to have any advantage in this respect over the army of 
workmen in the other. 

Second, The other idea is this: Every place where 
any body of useful knowledge is systematically and in- 
telligently learned is really and truly aschool. If John 
says, “I want to be a sailor,” and Dick, “I want to be 
a carpenter,” and “ Frank, ‘I want to be a scholar, that 
is, I want to know what is in books,” then the ship is 
John’s school, the builder’s shop is Dick’s, and the 
academy is Frank’s. All, or any, or none of them may 
become distinguished, make fortunes, hold office, write 
books, or invent something, according to their success 
as students in the great all-enveloping school of real 
life, which embraces all things, as the all-pervading 
atmosphere embraces and absorbs the smokes from all 
chimneys. But for the specific end aimed at by each, 
each has his specific school as stated; and the only 
fundamental preparatory school which these and all 
other cases whatever need alike is, in one word, the ele- 
mentary school of language; taking language in the 
broadest sense; the language of /etters as the instru- 
ment of thought, in general; the language of figures, 
as the instrument of thinking in relation to quantities ; 
and the language of dines, as the instrument for express- 


ing thought by form. In other words, the elements of 
reading (including writing, spelling, and sentence-con- 
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struction), arithmetic, and geometry, and only these,— 
besides duty to God and one’s neighbor,—should be 
universally taught by a nation to every one of its chil- 
dren, as certainly necessary, and infallibly useful to 
every one. Once well started in these three, everything 
else can easily be had as it is wanted by whomsoever 
wants it. The uniformity, freedom, and efficiency of 
moral and religious instruction, where, as in Sweden, 
all are of one heart and one mind, may well make us 
suspect that we are paying too high a price for that 
boasted liberty of private judgment, which might better 
be called bondage to self-will, and which keeps us torn 
with heresies and with “schisms sore oppressed.” 

The universal adoption of these two ideas would, it is 
believed, solve many perplexing present questions in 
education, on which costly and doubtful experiments are 
being tried. The twelve years or so of nominal, or less 
than that of actual school age, in which children are kept 
in sitting-down-in-the-house dress, and with soft clean 
hands, doubtless begets some prejudice against anything 
which could be distinctively called a working-dress, or 
for pursuits which soil or harden the hands, and so 
helps on the regretted displacement of native American 
mechanics by foreigners. The same cause, together 
with the error of looking at book-schools a8 the only 
schools; an error arising from the loss of the second of 
the two root-ideas before mentioned, leads to the 
attempted importation, awkward at best and often im- 
possible, of mechanical instruction into the -book-schools. 
We cannot import even the rudiments of ai/ the indus- 
tries into our schools, from their very number. Yet 
every one of them may be wanted by the pupils collect- 
ively of any large school in a thickly settled and highly 
diversified community. Moreover, many of them, it 
would, from their very nature, be almost or quite prac- 
tically impossible to introduce into schools; such as 
forging, marble-cutting, glass-blowing, and, in general, 
all heavy, noisy, dirty, and heat-requiring industries. 


But all this difficulty would disappear by sending the 
pupils to the shops, considered as the true manual 
schools, instead of lugging the shops into the book. 
schools. ‘Take the five hundred boys, more or less, who 
may be under one master in a school of the kind just 
mentioned, and let them, after a week’s notice, more or 
less, bring in, in writing, the decision arrived at at home as 
to what mechanical pursuit, if any, each chooses to learn 
at least something of. Then let arrangements be made 
with the best available masters of those pursuits, and 
send the boys to them whatever number of hours per 
week seems best, and with arrangements fer recording, 
preserving, and exhibiting the work done. 

All tastes would thus be conveniently, because natur- 
ally, provided for, as they cannot be otherwise; we 
should have shop schools, which are natural, in place of 
school-shops, which are not. Shops would be recognized 
and registered as true schools; their skilled heads 
would be honored as true teachers, and admired for 
points of intelligent skill, as many and as pretty as the 
graces of rhetoric in composition; boys would take 
pride in truth of workmanship as in truth of numerical 
operation ; a generation of skilled American mechanics 
of Anglo Saxon stock would be raised up,—never, it is 
hoped, to die out,—and which would powerfully aid to 
make society homogeneous, — mutually respectful and 
friendly,—as there is great and increasing need that it 
should be. 

The unnatural method, generally impossible, of bring- 
ing the trade into the book-school must effect compar- 
atively little or nothing as to this last very important 
point ; first, because it is generally impossible to bring 
the trade to the school, and in all such cases the mem- 
bers of that trade feel no sympathetic touch from the 
school; but chiefly, second, because if the trade is 
taught in the school,—in the few cases when it can be 
done,—principally, or only, because it is thought that 
the trade is dignified or elevated, for the reason that the 
book-school is thought to be more honorable than the 
shop-school, then jealousies are only awakened instead 
of being quieted, and social breaches are made or 
widened, instead of being prevented .or closed. 

Anyone who loves to think for himself, prefers argu- 
ing @ question upon its merits to supporting it by au- 
thorities. Still, one must not be too independent, since 
the wisdom of many is better than that of one, and “ in 


a multitude of counsellors there is safety.” We would 
therefore refer to Watts in his laboratory and shop; 
Hugh Miller in his quarry; and Robert Stephenson in 
the field, as eminent graduates of the school of real 
practice. Though the latter rejoiced in a year at Edin- 
burgh University which he improved so diligently in 
learning the mathematical and physical principles of 
his profession, yet this is what he, the builder of rail- 
ways all over Europe, and the Victoria bridge at Mon- 
treal, has to say of shops as schools: “ The further my 
experience has advanced, the more have I been con- 
vinced that it is necessary to educate an engineer in 
the workshop. That is the education emphatically 
which is calculated to render the engineer most intelli- 
gent, most useful, and the fullest of resources in times 
of difficulty.” 

The ease with which the manual as well as purely in- 
tellectual study of, lines, already mentioned among 
universal fundamentals, —can be pursued in school, 
is obvious from the fact, that as pen and ink are the 
tools of writing, and slate and pencil those of cipher- 
ing, 80 pencil, cheap dividers, and foot-rule,—the latter 
home-made if need be,—are alone the ultimately essen- 
tial tools of geometrical or other drawing. 

That, as among the thrifty Jews,—as witness even 

St. Paul the tent-maker,—every able-bodied individual 
boy or girl, without exception, should be taught some 
useful manual occupation, there is not a doubt. Wis- 
dom, like that of Franklin’s, recommends it. Ex- 
perience of the evils arising from the want of it, 
should drive us to it. It is one proof of the quiet rest 
of agriculture upon the bosom of nature that in rural 
districts the problem perfectly solves itself, every far- 
mer’s boy and girl having enough of in-door or out-door 
work among all the healthful and pleasant variety of 
farm-life,—including the only watering of stock which 
is guiltless. 
We shall consider ourselves happy if we have here 
contributed, however little, in solving the problem for 
those places where life is more noisy, dusty, and tire- 
some, 


AN ERROR, AND ITS REMEDY. 


BY F. W. OSBORN. 


There is good reason to believe that in their enthusi- 
asm for modern methods, many teachers are taking too 
narrow a view of their work and of its results.. During 
the past few years the improvement in educational proc- 
esses has been almost wholly in the direction of training 
the perceptive faculties. Our educational literature has 
teemed with suggestions, plans, and methods emphasiz- 
ing the importance of this part of the teacher’s work. 
The model schools have been those in which the classes 
have been trained to the greatest variety and nicety of 
of observation. Great good has come from all this, and 
we have undoubtedly taken a step in advance. 

But the prominence given to this feature of the edu- 
cational process is quite certain, unless corrected, to re- 
sult in an ill-balanced educational activity. For it must 
be remembered that the discipline of the senses is con- 
cerned only with the gathering of the materials of 
knowledge. Unless the minds of pupils shall be trained 
to a right use of this knowledge, they will become accu- 
rate in observing, but not wise in thinking and useful 
in doing. That fine consummate product of all teach- 
ing and of all living which we call character grows into 
beauty and power through a varied and manifold train- 
ing of all the latent forces of the human soul. Every 
teacher should be expected to contribute to this result, 
not merely by the exercise of those faculties he is set to 
train, but by carrying forward the entire development 
of a child in view of its final outcome in character. 

It is one of the incidental evils of the graded system 
that it tends to obscure and cramp a genuine and lofty 
breadth of purpose in education. Too often the horizon 
of the teacher is bounded by the few subjects to be 
taught, or the meager results to be gained during the 
six or eight months of her tuition of aclass. Her anx- 
iety to secure certain tangible results in a definite period 
of time seems to oblige her to force all intellectual proc- 
esses into a certain narrow channel. The responsibility 
for this defective training must too often be shared by 


accept a given number of correct answers to a series of 
formal questions as sufficient evidence of successful 
work, And they in turn have come, unconsciously per- 
haps, to accept this standard of mental culture in defer- 
ence to the practical and realistic spirit of the age, which 
proposes to measure mental growth by the same hard, 
narrow, and precise tests which it applies to the products 
of the lathe and of the loom. 

The true corrective of this pernicious tendency is a 
more careful study of the sources and methods of mental 
growth. The mind is not developed merely by the ex- 
ercise of its separate functions, either of the perceptions, 
the memory, or the reason. Like the body, it grows as 
as an organic whole, and by means of its appropriate 
nourishment. It can never be forced into maturity by 
any processes of drill, however skillfully applied. The 
effect of this may be rather to retard its growth, and 
even to dwarf its development. This may serve as an 
explanation of the fact so often noticed by teachers in 
our higher schools and colleges, that well-trained pupils 
often betray a noticeable immaturity of thought. 

As one means of correcting this evil, instructors 
should strengthen the reflective habit. They should 
not allow their pupils to remain satisfied with the mere 
acquisition of knowledge, but should lead them to use 
this material in the expression of such truths as they 
will understand. Let them fill the mind with whole- 
some, stimulating thought. It is desirable to introduce 
pupils early to such literature as will furnish food for 
thought when they are unoccupied with school-work, for 
at such times the mind is in process of development just 
as truly as the trees grow in the night-time. Accustom 
even the child to feel the expanding and elevating in- 


fluence that comes from companionship with noble 
minds, and you will do something to correct the nar- 
rowneas and defects that are perhaps inseparable from 
all professional training. 


PLEASURABLE WORK. 


BY MRS, EVA D, KELLOGG, 


It is astonishing how far converts to a reform will 
push their zeal, and how totally unconscious they are of 
swinging just as far to one extreme as did the others in 
the opposite one which they so emphatically condemn. 

The happiness of children in the school-room twenty- 
five years ago, was not particularly considered. A 
reform was needed ; was begun; was carried so far that 
a new reform is needed now to reform the reformers. 
It is now asserted by the “ progressives” that all good 
work, to justifyfits claim to de such, must be “ pleasura- 
ble.” While we believe that a teacher who cannot 
bring a spirit of joyousness into her school work is not 
competent to undertake it, even though she holds in 
both hands her graduation-diplomas from the best 
training schools in the country, and is as familiar with 
the order of faculties to be developed as is the organist 
with his keys, we will no¢ admit that all mental disci- 
pline can be made “ pleasurable.” 

When a man with a long school-committee experi- 
ence, a genial writer, an accomplished scholar, popular 
with the “world’s people” and the “elect” teachers, 
stands before a State Teachers’ Association and says, 
“T never learned anything in my life without pleasura- 
ble labor,” one is puzzled in making up conclusions. 
Either he sprung completely equipped from the head of 
Wisdom, as in mythological days, or he has forgotten 
his boyhood. But when he quotes the language-learning 
of his “two-and-a-half-years-old little girl,” which is 
“pleasure at every step,” as an illustration of what pub- 
lic school-teaching may be, conclusions are more easily 
reached ; he can never have tried practical school work 
under the present régime. 

A little child learning to talk, though it may be “ the 
most astounding thing she will ever do,” is following 
her own sweet will in an easy, natural way, as surely 
as if she were wandering on the seashore, picking up 
pebbles. She is here, there, and everywhere in her lan- 
guage-bhunting, in obedience to her talking-instinct, and 
does not need the glamour of fatherhood to be very 
charming in doing it. Look at the present school con- 
ditions, and see whether there be anything artificial 


the principal and superintendent who are satisfied to 


about them, compared with the natural ones of a child 
at home. 
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The express-train, with a seating capacity for fifty-six 
in a car, starts the first Monday in September, and is 
due at the other end of the route on the first of July in 
the following year. The “Course of Study ” time-table 
is placed in the hands of every teacher, who is held re. 
sponsible for the knowledge which every child-passen- 
ger must have of the complete route, whether he uses 
his eyes, ears, or any other faculty during the yearly 


trip. Additions may be made at way stations, and| 


these new ones must, in some mysterious way, be vivid- 
ly impressed with all the “points” on the line before 
they entered the train. Is this railway-teaching, often 
with overcrowded cars and extra seats, favorable to 
calm, healthy, “ pleasurable ” labor ? 

But let the conditions be what they may, we would 
like to see half-a-hundred little children taught the sin- 
gle rule of long division, for instance, under a perma- 
nent condition of “pleasurable” emotion. What rare 
pleasure it would be to see the platform theorists under- 
take it! No matter with how much enthusiasm they 
may be started off in this new onward step, jnstas surely 
as children are children with undeveloped reasoning pow- 
ers, and just so long as long-division remains the con- 
spiracy of figures and combination of routine “steps” 
that it is now, there will come a period of stumbling, 
of pitfalls, of discouraged indifference, if not despair, 
before the final suocess is attained. Though he climb 
to Logarithms in future, he will never find anything 
harder for him than this is now. Be the teacher ever 
so happy in temperament, ever so skillful in “showing 
how,” or ingenious in happy devices to ease up the hard 
places, the “tug” must come to the child alone, and 
children are not noted for their delight in hard mental 
tugs. 

There has been no royal road found over many of 
these Sloughs of Despond, through which the child will 
struggle unwillingly, even if the most sunny-hearted 
teacher holds his hand, and the happiest music is sound- 
ing all about him. He may like his teacher, like the 
school, and like the music, but he is not filled with 
pleasurable” emotions over the mental discigline of 
his school.life, while yet too young to know its impor 
tance, or realize the necessity of it. 


GHOGRAPHY. 


BY CHAS. F, KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


XL--ARRANGEMENT OF TOPICS IN CLASSES. 
(Continued from p. 373, Dec. 13, 1883.) 


SECOND CLASS. 
I,.—Srupy. 

South America, Africa, and Asia, by full schedule of 
topics, 

As time permits, study details of one or more coun- 
tries, as Brazil in South America, Egypt in Africa, 
China in Asia, 

Progressive maps of the Grand Divisions in advance, 
begun with the study of the Outline aod continued as 
the study progresses. Comparisons should be con- 
stantly made between the natural features, climate, 
manners, and customs, etc., of the country under consid- 
eration, and other countries already studied in this or 
previous classes, 

Work of Third Class ‘reviewed as far as possible, es- 
pecially North America and Europe. 

Memory-maps of South America, Africa, and Asia. 
(See Physical Maps in Appleton’s, Swinton’s and Har- 
per’s; and Commercial Map in McNally’s.) Mountain 
ranges, rivers, natural divisions, etc., learned in same 
order as Obi, Yenisei, Lena, Amoor, Hoang Ho, Yang- 
tse-Kiang, ete, 


Il.—Tatkine anp Reape. 

Talking. — Drainage, glaciers, icebergs, ocean cur- 
rents. Forms of Water. 

Causes affecting climate. 

Our Wants,—food, clothing, shelter. 

Vegetation—(see Peavy’s Manual of Geography, pp. 
38 and 68.) 

Races, Forms of Government, Religion (taught more 


fully than in Class Four). 


Proofs of the form of the earth; size; latitude and 
longitude, meridians ; parallels, great and small circles, 


equator, poles, prime meridian, standard time, variation 
in length of degrees of longitude, zenith, nadir. 

Motions of the earth; effect of the same. (See Miss 
Crocker’s Notes, p. 24). 

Prominent Cities in South America, — Rio Janeiro, 
Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, Quito. 

In Africa,—Cairo, Cape Town, Algiers. 


In Asia,—Peking, Canton, Tokio, Calcutta, Jeru- 
salem. 


Reading to the class as time permits : 

A Thousand Miles’ Walk Across South America, 
Bishop; On the Banks of the Amazon, Kingston; The 
Naturalists on the Amazon, Bates; Brazil and the Bra- 
zilians, Fletcher; Family Flight, Hale (Part II.) ; 
Great Thirst Land, Gillmore; Boy Travellers, Kvox 
(five vols.); Gorilla Hunters, Ballantyne; Rip Van 
Winkle’s Travels in Asia and Africa, Van Wert; Child 
Life in Japan, Ayrton; The Wonderful City of Tokio, 
Greey ; Our Boys in India, French; Our Young Folks 
in Africa, McCabe; China, Japan, India, Eden; Rod 
Roy on the Hudson, McGregor; Land of the White Hle 
phant, Vincent; Rifle and Hound in Ceylon, Baker. 


IIl.—He pes, 
(See Third Class.) 

Blackboard globe; Outline Maps of each Grand 
Division on blackboard cloth; printed schedules of 
topics for the pupils, review charts, etc, Reynold’s 
Physical and Astronomical Charts. 

Objects.—Caoutchouc, cinchona bark, tapioca, cocoa 
from Para; coffee berry, coffee, dye-woods, Brazil-nuts 
from Brazil, ete. 

Lima beans, native woods, cochineal, coco, vanilla- 
bean-pod, vegetable wax, etc., from South America. 

Olives, dates, ebony, ostrich-feathers, ivory, indigo, 
acacia, red pepper, cloves, gum-arabic, etc., from Africa. 

Raw silk, opium, jute, indigo, gutta percha, camphor, 
gamboge, tamarinds, bamboo, tea, palm-wood, olive- 
wood, joss-sticks, chop-sticks, fans, boxes, Chinese and 
Japanese ornamental work, etc, from Asia. 

(Many of these and other objects will be brought by 
the pupils, if encouraged by the teacher.) 

Pictures. —Helpful pictures will be found in Guyot’s 
Physical Geography, pp. 47, 48, 53, 56, 58, 93, 94. In 
most geographies, especially Harpers’, Swinton’s, Ap- 
pletons’, McNally’s, Maury’s, and New Eclectic. 

Egypt (Land of the Pharoahs), Boy Travellers, No. 
4); People of Africa (Uncivilized races, Wood; Baker’s, 
Stanley’s, and Livingstone’s works); Africa (McCabe, 
Van Wert; Stanford’s Compendium, Africa). 

Peru and Amazon (Marcoy’s); Peru (Squier). 

Brazil (Agassiz, No. 2315, 19 Bates Hall, and Smith, 
No. 2360a. 76 Bates Hall, Boston Pub. Lib). 

Northern Coast of Asia (Voyage of the Vega). 

China (Thomson and Eden). 

Japan (Knox’s Boy Travellers, No. 1, and Greey’s 
books); India (Knox’s Boy Travellers, No. 3, French 
and Eden). 

Cocoa-nut Palms, Grand Pagoda, fakirs, howdahs, 
shops, Taj Mahal, and many cities (Indian Pictures, 
No. 3070a. 53 Bates Hall). 

Asia, general (Stanforl’s Compendium of Geography, 
—Asia; Prime’s Around the World; Wanderings in 
Four Continents). 

Books for consultation: South America, Marcoy ; 
Brazil, Smith; Across Patagonia, Dixie; Peru, Squier; 
A Thousand Miles up the Nile, Edwards; Nile Tribu 
taries, Baker; Modern Egyptians, Lane; Across Africa, 
Cameron; Through the Dark Continent, Stanley; 
Last Journals, Livingstone; The Heart of Africa, 
Schweinfurth ; Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia, Prime; 
Arabia, Palgrave, Taylor; Japan, Bird; Ten Years’ 
Travels, Thomson ; Land of the Veda, Butler; Indian 
Alps, Lady Pioneer ; Voyage of the Vega, Nordenskiold ; 
Siberia, Atkinson ; Through Persia by Caravan, Arnold. 


__“The day is past, if indeed it ever existed,” re- 
marks the W. Y. Tribune, “ when a merely classical edu- 
cation is of any great value in the pursuit of wealth or 
fame.” True enough; but the day is coming, let us 
hope, when the college student will be instructed to as- 


pire to something other than either wealth or fame,— 
the position of the order-loving, respected, conservative 
citizen and voter, who contents himself with being an 


intelligent unit.— Current. 


— 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS IN GERMANY. 


BY MARION TALBOT, A.M. 


VII. — PESTALOZZI. 

The name of Pestalozzi occupies the foremost place 
in the roll of educators. He was the first to bring the 
erithusiasm of humanity to the task of ennobling man- 
kind by education and culture. He founded his system 
upon the principle that the end of education is the har- 
monious development of all the innate powers in ac- 
cordance with the laws of nature. In his own words, 
“ education must consist in a continued superintendence 
with the object of calling forth all the faculties which 
Providence has implanted; and its province, thus en- 
larged, will yet be with less difficulty surveyed from one 
point of view, and will have more of a systematic and 
truly philosophical character than an incoherent mass 
of exercises,—arranged without unity of principle, and 
gone through without interest,— which too often usurps 
its name.” 

He believed that education of some kind should begin 
from the cradle, as the child’s thinking-faculty is capa- 
ble of being exercised almost from the commencement 
of consciousness. Teaching is to be subordinate to 
training. The development of the moral and religious 
nature must’ be founded on love and trust, and should 
take place under the influence of home and the judicious 
authority of parents. 

The principles of Pestalozzi must not be confounded 
with his methods of practice. As Herbert Spencer 
says, ‘“‘Pestalozzi was a man of partial intuitions,—a 
man who had occasional flashes of insight, rather than 
a man of systematic thought. Much of his power was 
due, not to calmly-reasoned-out plans of culture, but to 
his profound sympathy, which gave him an instinctive 
perception of childish needs and difficulties, He lacked 
the ability logically to codrdinate and develop the truths 
which he thus from time to time laid hold of, and the 
result was that in their details his plans contain numer- 
ous crudities and inconsistencies.” 

Pestalozzi taught that all knowledge is acquired by 
sensation and observation; the child’s senses must 
therefore be carefully cultivated, and he must be trained 
to observe and think, rather than to listen and recollect, 
He must first graep the idea of an object, before he is 
taught its sign or name, There are three points of 
view by which an object may become clear,—number, 
form, and language,—which are therefore the elementary 
means of instruction. 

Teaching by sound is of three kinds: (1) tone-lore, 
(2) word-lore, and (3) speech-lore. These express the 
gradations from the mere production of certain sounds 
to the making of word-combinations expressive of ideas, 
The knowledge of form is to be acquired by observation, 
and practically developed by measuring, drawing, and 
writing. Instruction in numbers has the advantage of 
preserving complete exactness and certainty, and is con- 
sequently a most important means of education. Reck- 
oning may be taught by combini ng or separating single 
objects. 

Pestalozzi did not attempt to carry his methods be- 
yond reading, writing, and arithmetic; but they have 
been gradually adapted to other branches of instruction, 


throughout the educational world, and teachers thronged 
to it from every country. The success of the Institute 
was not permanent, partly because of the discords which 


of Pestalezzi which led him to attempt more than he 
could perform. The love which had been the main- 
spring of Pestalozzi’s former undertakings was also 
lacking. Many left the Institute possessed with ideas 
and principles which they wrongly announced as Pes- 
talozzian, and much of the discredit which has fallen 
upon Pestalozzianism is due to this source. 

The principles enunciated by Pestalozzi did not lead 
to the establishment of imitative systems alone, but 
were adopted in new and original forms. The idea 
promulgated by Pestalozzi that #rue education may be 
fostered by work, was adopted by Freidrich Froebel, to 
the training of young children. 


— The manner and conditions of study injure health 
more frequently than the amount of study.—#. Z. White. 


The Pestalozzian Institute at Yverdon became famous 


arose among the teachers, and partly because of the zeal . 
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AT BANNOCKBURN. 


BY KATE TAYLOR-ROBLNSON. 


And is this Bannockburn ? We stand 
Within a quiet country lane 

’Neath summer skies; on either hand 
Lie clover meads or fields of grain! 


** There stood the Bruce; the English here; 
There ran the gillies ower the hill;”’ 
And so, though passed five hundred year’, 
Men love to fight the battle still. 


I hear their voices in debate,— 
They strike the air with sounds of pain 
Since wrapt in thought,—nor hesitate 
To wander down the quiet lane. 


The brier-rose is glowing red, 
Far rosier than our English rose, 

As though the crimson blood once shed 
Had stained it,—it so warmly glows. 


It seems so strange to realize 

That here men’s life-blood ebbed away, 
And think how many loving eyes 

Wept o’er the triumph of that day. 


But so ’tis ever. Grasses wave, 
And flowers in wild profusion spring, 
O’er many a dauntiess warrior’s grave, 
And larks above them soar and sing. 


HINTS AND METH ODS. 


BLACKBOARD WORK. 


BY MISS ELLEN A. FOLGER, CONCORD, N. H. 


In these days the blackboard has become an indispensable 
part of the school-room furnishings. I will speak of a few of 
its uses. We naturally think of it first as being used during 
Fecitations in arithmetic. Besides having pupils work out 
different examples on the board, I have found it a good plan 
to send the whole class to the board to work the same example. 
Suppose I am teaching any point iv arithmetic and wish to see 
if it is understood, I send the whole class to the board, having 
beforehand seen that a supply of chalk and erasers is ready. 

Some one may say, ‘‘I can’t endure such a noise as the 
whole class will make in going to the board.” Very well, 
assign to each pupil his permanent place, divide the class into 
sections and number each section, and have pupils take their 
places as the number of their section is called. Each pupil 
can then quietly and quickly take his place. While the class 
are doing the work given out by the teacher, she has time to 
notice what each is doing, and to see the weak points. Some 
one may think that this gives pupils a good opportunity to 

copy a neighbor’s work if they are soinclined. By being care- 
ful in assigning places to pupils this difficulty is almost over- 
come. It is wise to separate friends. Put the dall children 
where you can see their work easily, and where no bright one 
will be near whose work will be a temptation to dishonesty. 
Put the best scholars in such places that others can’t easiiy 
see their work. If each pupil is working they will have little 
time to look around. Sometimes it is well to have alternate 
ones do the same work. 

To get quick work it is a good plan to let the one who finishes 
first say one, the next two, and so on. If the teacher wishes 
to test her pupils on processes and not answers, it is an excel- 
lent plan to read examples to the class and have them express 
by figures and signs the operations to be performed. In this 
way, in a very short time, she can ascertain whether they grasp 
the relations which the different parts of the problem have to 
each other. The work of the whole class can be examined 
much quicker at the board than if they work on slates at their 
seats and the teacher goes round among them. 

Bat arithmetic is not the only branch in which the black- 
board is of use. In teaching language or grammar, whichever 
you choose to call it, it is equally useful. Suppose you wish 
the pupil to give you an interrogative sentence; many times 
the chiid will give you a correct sentence, but when asked to 
write it, will end it with a period. While it is often well to 
send the whole class to the board to write sentences illustrating 
some point, it is also a good plan to send part to the board and 
have the others criticise what is written. 

In history, geography, or any branch that can be taught top- 
ically, let part of the class write a topic on the board one day 
and part another day, if there be not time for all to write or 

‘ recite in one day. Many mistakes in spelling, pauses, and 
capitals will be made at first; but train the class to correct the 
work, and an improvement will soon be visible. Hold the one 
— to correct, responsible for all mistakes made in correct- 

ng. 

While drawing on the blackboard is a good practice, I would 
not have the boards covered with drawings which are allowed 
to remain there for months. The blackboards should be for 
use, and not solely for ornament. Nearly every branch can 
be better taught by using the blackboard than without it, and 
it is equally useful in all grades. What is shown to the eye is 
usually better remembered than if only heard. 

Although in many schools the blackboard is used too little, 
there is such a thing as carrying blackboard or slate-work to 
an extreme. It is well to accustom pupils to mental work with 
nothing before the eye representing the subject under consid- 
eration, for pupils can’t always carry with them a siate and 
pencil. 

The teacher must be careful not to keep her pupils standing 
too long at a time. I know of one teacher who used to tire 


her class exceedingly by her thoughtlessness in this matter. 
Twenty minutes is long enough to keep a class standing at a 
time. By a little eare a teacher can so arrange the work that 
no one position is kept very long at a time. 

The greatest objection to blackboard-work is the chalk-dust. 
That is unavoidable, but it can be lessened by getting good 
erasers and allowing them to be used only at a given time, 
Otherwise some children will use them continually, and make 
much unnecessary noise and dust. Some noise is inevitable, 
but I agree with the one who said he “‘ preferred the noise of 
activity to the stillness of death.’’ 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


{All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EAstMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


RIDDLE. 


There comes, unasked, a dark, weird form 
To him who turns from light; 

It stalks before him in the morn, 
And in the moonlit night. 


He sees it in his sunniest hour, 
It flees not at his will; 

Yet man to fling it back has power, 
Though it pursues him still. 


No deadly weapon it requires 
To cause the phantom’s flight; 
But something that the man inspires 
To turn him to the light. 


What change his new position brings! 
His leader dark will find 

That, like all abject, servile things, 
He now must skulk behind. 


ENIGMA: 40 LETTERS. 

My 6, 17, 31, 16, 25, is a county in North Carolina. 

My 7, 2, 23, 10, 10, 21, 24, is a county in Pennsylvania. 

My 7. 14. 21, 20, 2, 18, is a county in Ohio. 

My 10, 14, 12, 16, 17, 23, 16, is a capital of one of the 
United States. 

My 13, 15,10, 10, is a county in North Carolina. 
28, 17, 2, 30, 24, is a county in Obio. 
My 22, 2, 27, 29, 34, 32, 37; is one of the United States. 
My 32, 18, 2, 31, 3, 37, 40. 39, is one of the United States. 
‘My 32, 8. 28. 36 11, 34, 16, is a county in Pennsylvania. 
My 34, 16, 32, 15, 4, 16, 1, is one of the United States. 
My 37, 35, 33, 2, 30, 5, is a county in Arkansas, 
My 38, 25, 19, 19, 9, is a county in Ohio. 


My 40, 15, 13, 2, 25, 26, is a county in Indiana. 
My whole is good advice. P, L. A. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
1. An animal. 8. Instruments for writing. 
2. A kind of drink. 9. Single. 
3. Frequently. 10. A conjunction. 
4. A limb of the body. 11. A kind of grain. 
5. A boy’s name, 12. A poisonous serpent. 
6. A carpenter’s tool. 13. A plaything. 
7. A pen for swine. 14. To finish. 
Centrals, a poet. M. S. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC, 27. 
CHARADE.—Napkin. 


PENNSYLVANIA TOwns.—1 Tipton. 2. Burnside. 3. Dun- 
eannon. 4. Cambridge. 5. Fieetwood. 6. Trouton, 7. Dub- 
lin. 8. Oxford. 9. Jackson. 10. Fairfield. 


ACROSTIC,— 


= 


q 
Z 


Priz—e AwakpD.—The following are the authors of the quo- 
tations given in our recent Puzzle of Poets: 1. Byron. 2. Mrs. 
Osgood. 3 Bryant. 4. Willis. 5. Pope. 6. Young. 7. Sher- 
idan. 8. Shakespeare. 9. Hood. 10. Burns, 11. Bailey. 
12. Dr. Franklin. 13. Mrs. Hemans. 14. Charles Dickens. 
15. Teunyson. 16. Longfellow. 17. Scott. 

Solutions were received as follows: Ella V. Barrett, Bol- 
ton, Mass., 12; Lizzie L. Clark, Bangor, Me., 10; Margaret 
Bernhard, Saginaw City, Mich., 9; Bina L Broadric, Oneida, 
N. Y.,6; Mary Dana, West Rutland, Vt.5; Will R. Payne, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 5; ‘“‘ Mark Tiptop,’’? Lewiston, Me., 5. 
Prize is accordingly awarded to Ella V. Barrett. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUM, 1884. 


SIXTY DOLLARS FOR THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


A premiam of Sixty Dollars, arising from Tue BicKNELL 
Funp of One Thousand Dollars, will be given to the writer of 
the best essay (if worthy) on the topic, — 


The New Education: Its Origin, History, P 
Methods, and Results. at 


CONDITIONS. 


(1) The essay will not be limited as to length, 

(2) It should be written legibly on one side of sheets of essay 
°"() It should be sent to the Secretary, of the C 

D Secretary, o 
or before April 1, 1884. 

) The Essay receiving the prize becomes the pro 
the American Institute of and may 
annual meeting. 

(5) MSS. should be signed with a fictitious name, and should 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the real and 
fictitious name of the writer, P. O. address, etc., with an in- 
clesure of postage stamps for return of MSS. if not accepted, 


D. B. Hag@ar, Chai 
Tuomas B, StockWRLL, Sec., Providence, B. I. Com. 


DRIFT. 


— Independence, even to the verge of obstinacy, in educa- 
tional matters, is sometimes an excellent thing. But the ex- 
periences of some of our State boards of education, in Yankee 
land, reveal a development of this valuable quality somewhat 
in excess. When, for example, the State sends a group of 
experts, of national reputation, at considerable expense, to 
hold a two-days’ institute for the teachers of a remote part of 
the Commonwealth, who are welcomed by less than haif-a- 
dozen of the score of teachers who are expected to attend, it is 
well enough to understand the reason why. Is it because of 
**economical’”’ school officers who compel poorly-paid teach- 
ers to lose the time spent in preparing for their work in this 
way? or are the teachers, themselves, of the opinion that 
Mr. Dickinson and his educational tramps’ (see Gail Ham- 
ilton) are an impertinence, and their presence in the neigh- 
borhood a sort of impeachment of their own complete compe- 
tency for the work of instruction ? Or are little neighborhood 
jealousies permitted to come in and defraud the children of 
their right to the kind of training which their teachers might 
acquire at these institutes? There is quite too much of this 
petty shirking of supervision and indulgence in a whimsical 
self-sufficiency in school-matters all through the rural districts 
not only of New England, but other States, It is, indeed, one 
of the most serious obstacles to the improvement of our coun- 
try schools, and often reaches the point of absurdity, that 
fully justifies the late severe criticism of Professor Sumner 
of Yale College, on a certain type of the common schools of 
Connecticut. The reluctance of a teacher to avail himself or 
herself of the opportunity to meet such a group of schoolmen 
as are usually brought together in one of these institutes, is 
not a note of superiority, but a. very decided indication that 
something is out of joint, somewhere. 


— Dr. Atticus Haygood, president of Emory College, Ox- 
ford, Ga., and agent of the Slater Fnnd, has conferred a posi- 
tive benefit on all who are interested in the education of the 
colored people, by the publication of three addresses on the 
Education of the Negro, and National Aid for Education, de- 
livered at Monteagle, Tenn., and Chautauqua, N. Y., during 
the past summer. No Southern-born man has spoken on these 
delicate and difficult questions with such wealth of informa- 
tion, firmness of judgment, in a spirit of such consecrated pa- 
triotism as Dr Haygood. Such teaching is needed, not only to 
awaken the average Southern man and woman to a sense of 
the overwhelming importance of the education of its illiterate 
classes, but it is equally necessary to impress on many of our 
sincere people of the North the prodigious difficulties that 
beset their neighbors on every side, in dealing with a problem 
born in revolution, and perpetually exasperated by partisan 
rancor, sectarian malignity, social jealousy, and the almost 
unconquerable antipathies of race. In the turbulent season 
of a new presidential election, upon which the country is now 
entering, it will be a national blessing if thoughtful men, on 
both sides the line, will turn from the hateful plots of sectional 
politicians to the words of wisdom spoken by such men as 
Haygood, Armstrong, and Curry, and frown upon every at- 
tempt to inaugurate another campaign of hostile sections, as 
useless for any good purpose as another civil war. This time 
let the schoolmen, the teachers, and the children of North 
and South speak out, and command a truce from this mis- 
chievous nagging and exasperation, which can only hinder the 
educational movement which is the one help for our national 
distemper. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDUCATION IN DAKOTA. 


This vast and fertile region, containing 150,000 square miles, 
was organized as a territory in 1861. The increase in popula- 
tion from immigration the few past'years has been unparalelled 
in the history of modern settlements. In 1870 the population 
was 14,000; in 1880, 135,000. At the present time, at a mod- 
erate estimate, the population numbers half a million. The 
development of its agricultural resources and mineral products, 
and the building of railways, have been equally rapid and ex- 
tensive. Many of the new settlers came from the best portions 
of the Eastern States, and brought with them their families 
and property, their enterprise and progressive spirit, 

The biennial session of the territorial legislature, held last 
winter, probably enacted more wise laws for the establishment 
and maintenance of institutions of learning than were ever 
passed by the legislature of any State in one session. The 
a list of institutions are monuments of that legislative 
work: 

The University of Dakota was established at Vermil- 
lion, Clay Co; this is a State institution, free to both 
sexes. One wing of the building, containing six rooms, is com- 
pleted; the main building, seventy-two feet square, three 
stories high, will be completed in early spring. These build- 
ing are solid and elegant, with walls of red quartzite. The 
doors of the university were opened September last for the re- 
ception of students; nearly one hundred young men and wo- 
men were in attendance. The University has a choice library 
of new and valuable books, a good apparatus, and a cabinet 
begun. Three old and experienced professors are already em- 
ployed in giving instruction. Hon, John W. Simonds, for- 
merly of New Hampshire, has charge of the university. The 
appointments of this institution for educational work are not 
surpassed in the territory. 
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The University of North Dakota was established at Grand 
Parks. Its buildings are going up, and the institution will be 
opened Sept., 1884. Normal schools were established at Lori- 
more, Madison, Minto, Pembina, Spearfish, and Springfield, 
ample provisions being made for buildings and the support of 
each institution. These schools will be opened during the 
present year. A reform-school was also established at Planta- 
tion, and a Deaf and Dumb Institute at Sioux Falls. An agri- 
cultural college had been previously established at Brookings. 

Dakato will in time have a large school fund arising from 
the sale of lands set apart for the support of common schools. 
The University of Dakota has an appropriation from the United 
States Governmsnt ‘of seventy-two sections of land. These 
lands have been located, and are now worth two millions. 

The different religious denominations have organized higher 
institutions of learning. The Congregationalists have a college 
at Yankton, now in its third year, in a very prosperous condi 
tion. The Baptists have recently opened a college at Sioux 
Falls. The Methodists have located a college at Nitchel, and 
the Presbyterians at Pierre. 

Clay County, in the southeast part, on the Missouri River, 
has fifty schools in eleven townships, and sustains a leading 
rank among the other counties in educational work. Four- 
teen well-qualified teachers, now working in the public schools 
of Clay County, have come from the East. Ten of these 
teachers are graduates of well-known colleges or normal 
schools. Mr. R. B. Hazard, A.B, of Haverford College, Phil- 
adelphia, is principal of the Vermillion High School, which is 
located in a building that would adorn any New-England city. 

The climate of Dakota is dry and salubrious, more genial, 
and milder than in Eastern States of the same latitude. The 
average amount of rain-fall is about twenty-five inches, which 
mostly occurs in the warm season, and is favorable to vegeta- 


tion. The soil in southern Dakota, — the writer has not been 
in the northern part,—is of wonderful fertility and productive- 
ness. The margins of all streams and bodies of water are 
fringed with groves of cotton wood, elm, ash, and other woods. 


Vermillion, Dakota, Dec., 1883. *** 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— In a paper recently read at a meeting of the Physical Soc, 
(Eng.) Prof. 8S. P. Thompson showed that if electricity be con- 
sidered as a self-repulsive medium, a surplus in one place and 
a deficit in another would give rise to motion between them, 
i. e., attraction. Professor Thompson follows the hypothesis 
until he infers that electricity is either the ether or ether elec- 
trified,—most probably the former. 

— Ina lecture on ‘‘Solar Radiation and Atmospheric Ab- 
sorption,” delivered the other day at Glasgow by Capt. W. de 
W. Abney, the lecturer stated that he had selected that sub- 
ject because it was not'so well understood ae it ought to be, 
and because dark rays had a very marked effect upon the 
earth’s economy, for without those rays the world would be 
left in perpetual frosts, and would be uninhabitable. He has 
arrived at the conclusion that the solar temperature is 5,200° C. 


— While Mr. Preece has announced that there is no differ- 
ence in the conducting power of lightning-rods, Wieder’s An- 
nalen states: ‘* Holtz has concluded that solid steel bars do not 
form so good permanent magnets as tubes, because the core 
acts as an armature joining the two poles. In experimenting 
to test his hypothesis, he magnetized rods and tubes to satura- 
tion, and saw that the magnetism of the tube gave an excess 
of more than 50 per cent. After waiting for six months he 
subjected the magnets to new tests in order to discover which 
retained the magnetism best. He found that the magnetism 
of the solid was to that of the hollow magnets in one case as 
1;2.5, and in another as 1:2.9,”? 


— The extraordinary phenomena of the colored sunsets 
have brought forth a number of explanations; but the evi- 
dence at present favors the hypothesis that the effects are 
due to a large quantity of meteoric dust in the atmosphere,— 
at least, several samples of snow which have been gathered 
yielded considerable amounts of magnetic iron, The dust 
propelled into the upper regions of the atmosphere by recent 
volcanic disturbanees consists, according to M. Daubree, of 
colorless crystals of feldspar, small black fragments of augite, 
a large number of transparent crystals of hypersthene, and 
crystals of magnetite and pyrites, A similar composition of 
the dust was found by M. Rénard, of Brussels. 


— The distances, often many miles, through which gas is 
transmitted before it issues are such that with any other mode 
of distributing power they would, says the Engineer, consider- 
ably enhance the cost of the power. Prof, Osborn Reynolds 
thus explains this: It takes about 10 cubic feet of gas to de- 
velop 1,000,000 foot pounds in a gas engine, whereas of com- 
pressed air in the ordinary way it would require something 
like 140 cubic feet to yield the same power. Hence the com- 
parative cost of transmission is the cost of transmitting 10 
cubic feet of gas against that of 140 cubic feet of compressed 
air, and this would be about as 1 to 25; so as a means of dis- 
piso energy gas is 25 times more efficient than com- 


Piss In a paper read at the recent meeting of the National 
: cademy of Sciences, Prof. J. S. Newberry gave the results of 

is thirty years’ travel and investigation in those parts of 
North America which bear evidence of glaciation. He claims 
to have found conclusive testimony that at least one-half of 
the continent has been the seat of ancient glaciers, some of 
which must have been at least 600,000 feet in thickness. The 
proofs are most pronounced, he says, in Washington Territory 


. and among the lakes and fissures of Yellowstone Park, where 


geologists sent out for the purpose by the Government are now 

engaged in making a thorough and systematic examination. 

He adds that he is fully convinced that the irregular line of 

lakes in the eastern part of British America was formerly a 

ry in whieh glaciers settled and widened and broke the bed 
ver, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


There appeared in a French educational magazine, in Sep- 
tember, 1882, a brilliant article on the ‘‘ Education of Girls,’’ 
which attracted wide attention, and of which a brief notice 
appeared in Tae JouRNAL. This article was a chapter from 
an essay for which the author had been awarded a prize of 
5,000 francs. In 1880 Monsieur Isaac Pereire, a wealthy Paris 
banker, offered prizes to the amount of 100,000 francs, to be 
divided into four series of prizes on the following subjects: 
“The Means of Improving the Condition of the Unfortunate,”’ 
“The Best System of Public Instruction,”’ ‘‘ Credit for Labor 
and Laborers,’’ and ‘‘ Reform in Taxation.’’ About eight 
hundred essays were sent in, and eleven prizes were awarded; 
the judges, of whom there were fourteen, being among the most 
distinguished literary and scientific men in France. The first 
prize for an essay on “‘ The Best System of Public Instruction ”’ 
was awarded to Professor Hippeau, of Paris, the author of 
many valuable works on philosophical and educational subjecte. 
The first of the two second prizes, to. Miss Marie Ladreyt of 
Boston. In this series there were 51 competitors, and but for 
lack of fullness on certain points, Miss Ladreyt’s essay would 
have been awarded the first instead of the second prize. 
This essay has just been published in Paris by Hetz:l, and 
is destined to be widely read, and it fully justifies the decision of 
the eminent judges who have stamped it with their approval. 
The title of the volume is, L’ Instruction Publique en France 
et les Ecoles Americaines. 

It would certainly be a platitude to say of any French work 
which has been approved by competent French judges, that the 
style was brilliant, the matter interesting. To me, however, 
it is a matter of surprise that one born in America, even though 
of French parentage, who had never visited France, could ac- 
quire such a mastery of style, and such a thorough acquaint- 
ance with education in France. That she should be familiar 
with American methods of education we cau easily understand 
when we know that she has been for some years a teacher, and 
that from infancy she breathed an educational atmosphere in 
the intimate and loving companionship of her father, the late 
Prof. Casimir Ladreyt, who for many years studied carefully 
every phase of education in this country. It might seem to 
those on their native heath, occupied with the training of 
youth, that the volume could contain little on education in 
America which would be to them of interest or value; but it 
is written for France by a Frenchwoman,—not a traveler six 
weeks in the country, but one bred on the soil, with sharp 
eyes, level head, and discriminating judgment. 

The portion of the book which treats of education in France 
is a masterly characterization of the subject, and extremely 
interesting; so much so that, in certain portions, we experience 
a feeling of disapointment that there is not more fullness of 
detail. Though differing from the author in regard to some 
of the views presented, this modest volume seems to me one 
of the most valuable contributions to educational literature 
which has been made during the past ten years. 

E. R. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Law is the thing to be obeyed. The only question is as to 
the source of the law. For the little child the mothers will 
make the laws. The mother simply tells the child what to do; 
avoids giving a reason while the question of obedience is pend- 
ing. Disobedience of the laws (rules) laid down by the mother 
is followed invariably by a penalty, usually very light. 

This is a simple statement of government for the child. But 
the way must gradually be prepared for something better, be- 
cause the time must come when the individual will have no 
mother present to give law. The individual must become self- 
governing. Then, train the child in principles of condact. 
At opportune moments (when the child is tired of play and 
obedient) give instruction in morals. Tell the child that it is 
wrong to steal, and why. Also, awaken the consience; train 
the moral sense. At fourteen, the child ought, in most mat 
ters, act from principle. The parent would seldom need iuter- 
pose her will. Giving advice is the mother’s great duty at this 
stage. 

"an seiaetdiile children, cold judgment and cold firmness are 
required, but they are not incompatible with love. The child 
will not resent mere infliction of penalty. The true place of 
love is indicated when it is said that love should be shown in 
tenderness or sympathy based upon principle. The caution is 
to restrain impulse occasioned by love for the child; for this 
interferes with the best performance of duty toward the child. 
There is another kind of love; that of the child for the parent 
Contrary to general opinion this love seldom existe, and when 
it does it is a great mistake to suppose that the child should be 
trained to obey from love of parent rather than love of law 
right). 

in all discipline will should be put in the background as soon 
as possible. On the other hand, law should be brought out. 
It is absurd to punish because the mother’s will has not been 
complied with. Suppose she had not expressed her will; the 
child, not knowing the mother’s wishes, could not be held 


responsible, Expressed will must be regarded as law. The 


first opportunity for developing the notion of law will be 
this: ‘I told you not todo that. You have disobeyed the law 
I made. This Jaw is incumbent on me as well as you; there- 
fore, I must inflict penalty.’ Instead of learning to hate the 
mother’s will (the mother), the child thus receives its first 
lesson in respect for law. It-will be easy to lead the child in 
the years following to respect law whose source is higher than 
the mother’s will,—physical law, social law, moral law. When 
the child has become reasonable, the mother will not often 
need express her will. This course will prevent clashing of 
wills when the child reaches discretion, and, seeing parents’ 
faults so plainly, begins to have a higher regard for his own 
will than for that of the parent. £. D. BRINKERBOFF. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


I would like to ask for some suggestions through the columns 
of Tue JOURNAL, from experienced teachers, on the arrange- 
ment of a course of study for my school. 

We have just built a house and furnished it, at a cost of 
$2,000. It is situated in the midst of a thriving agricultural 
community, eleven miles from market, and four miles from a 
railroad. The land is owned by farmers, who work themselves 
and have their families at work. The farms vary in size from 
75 to 150 acres. The chief product of the farms is cotton. 
There are 200 children within convenient distance of the 
school, and the most of their names are on our record for this 
year. Many of them, however, continue in school but a short 
period. Besides these, several young men who are trying to 
educate themselves come here to prepare for college, and sev- 
eral of both sexes come to prepare to teach the various district 
schools. The people are accustomed to read but little of any- 
thing. There is not a good private library within reach of the 
school. There is not a circulating library within some hun- 
dred miles of us. I wish to prescribe a course that will fit for 
the practical duties of life for the body of the school, and also 
a course proper for those who are preparing for study. Some 
suggestions from yourself, and from the many experienced 
workers who peruse these pages, would be gratefully received. 

Fremont, N. C., Jan. 4, 1884. J. H. M. 


SOCIAL READING CLUBS, 


I find in my travels though the West a growing disposition 
to meet in a social way, and give reading and recitations, 
either by preparing the papers from original efforts, or as ex- 
tracts from well-known authors. These circles awaken an in- 
terest in literary works to an extent that would hardly be be- 
lieved until the experiment is faithfully tried. Librarians in- 
form me of the noticeable call for authors from whom excerpts 
have been taken, and local booksellers appreciate the efforts 
in their business, In fact, book-dealers should be the very 
first to move in organizing these clubs. 

A great mistake is often made, however, which calls for a 
radical change in the selection of subjects to be treated. I 
saw in THe JOURNAL, not long since, some useful memoranda 
concerning the working-processes, in which a list of foreign 
authors are named, all of whom were included in the sixteenth 
century, concerning a time of little moment to the American 
reader. 

Care should be taken to bring out our own history first, and 
afterwards branch out tothat of other peoples. Among ladies, 
particularly those who affect biography, you will often find 
them to be acquainted with Victoria and all her daughters, and 
always are well posted regarding Marie Antoinette and Jo- 
sephine, but cannot give you a single point concerning the cel- 
ebrated women of America. This is not as it should be; seek 
first America and her children, and all others can be added 
unto them, J. E. H. 


STRENGTH OF INSECTS. 


In reference to the occasional item concerning the strengt 
of insects, take this for example (JOURNAL Oct, 11, 1883): 


‘* Weight of beetle, 2 grains; weight moved by it, 5} ounces, 
or 1,320 times the weight of the beetle. A man weighing 150 
pounds, endowed with the strength of this insect, should 
therefore be able to move 198,000 pounds, or nearly 100 tons.’’ 


Let us see what this implies. A 2-grain beetle moves 514 
ounces, hence a 3600-grain or 74-ounce beetie should move 
600 pounds. Imagine in the primeval forest an encounter be- 
tween puny man and this terrible foe. Every leaf may con- 
ceal death in the shape of a little animal that will seize him 
by the heel and carry him away. No; 4 calculation of energy 
must include time, space, and weight, reduced to man’s own 
standard. He should, if strong proportionally to the insect, be 
able to move one ton a distance of four feet. 

If a dog of 10 pounds can run 10 miles in an hour, should a 
horse of 1000 pounds be able to run 1000 miles in the same 
time ? , F. W. K. 


ANCIENT ENGINEERING. 


The longest bridge in the world is in China. It is at La- 
gang, over an arm of the China Sea. It is built entirely of 
stone, is 5 miles long, 70 feet high, has a roadway 70 feet wide, 
and has 300 arches. The parapet is a balustrade, each of the 
pillars, which are 75 feet apart, supports a pedestal, on which 
is a lion 21 feet long, made of one block of marble. 

Lottie Bursz, 
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Tue esprit de corps of Rhode Island teachers always 


Journal of Kd ucation. calls out a fall meeting. The Normal School Association 
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should draw from all New England, as it will discuss 
questions of importance to principals and superintend- 
ents, as well as to Normal Schaol teachers. The pro- 
gram of the Department of Superintendence presents a 
list of speakers that it is well worth while to go to 
Washington to hear. The topics are timely, and of a 
- practical interest, and we trust that the untiring efforts 

\ lof its president, Hon. B. L. Butcher, will be rewarded 


by a large gathering of superintendents in that city. 


SuPERINTENDENTS from New England desiring to at- 


tend the Washington meeting, will do well to communi- 
cate with the editor of THe JouRNAL, in order that 
reduced railroad rates may be obtained, in case a 
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all living things including all the lower orders of ani- 
mals, has assumed large proportions. More than seven 
hundred bands are now in active operation, in connec- 
tion with day and Sunday schools, covering a member- 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA-| ship of nearly 100,000 persons of all ages, mostly under 


TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
WILL MEET AT 

Mapison, Wis., 15-18, 1884. 
OFFICERS : 


President—Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Boston. 
Secretary —H. 8. TARBELL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


twenty-one years. 
tion which is so full of promise for the encouragement 
of the best principles of character among our young 
people, and we can rejoice to see so hearty a response 
from the public-school officers and teachers in aiding in 


We know of no other new organiza- 


Treasurer—N. A. CALKINS, 124 East 80th St, New York. /the grand work of establishing Bands of Mercy in the 


THE WEEK. 


The “cold wave” of January seems to have been general 


schools of the whole country. 


EXTENSIVE arrangements are now going on for trane- 


in the United States. Even in the Southern States they were portation by railroads and steamboats from all parts of 


favored with the mercury at zero, and in the Northwestern t 

States and Territories the mercury seems to have retired from 

the field, occasionally halting to register 40° and 50° below. 
Congress is getting its work laid out. 


he country to Madison. W. D. Parker, Esq., principal 


of the Normal School at River Falls, Wis., is General 
Twenty-nine consti-| Manager of Transportation for all railroads west of the 


tutional amendments have already been introduced, but the| Alleghanies, extending west to the Pacific coast, and 


surplus seems to be the bete noire which calls for the most| .outh to the Gulf. 
Already bills have been presented to! p 1 has charge of all transportation leading from the 


Atlantic coast to the West. 


speedy annihilation. 
Congress calling for no less than $500,000,000 of special appro- 
priations for all sorts of purposes. 


J. Milton Hall, Esq., of Providence, 


Reduced rates of fare, va- 


Boston’s Foreign Exhibition venture has proved a financial|rying from a single fare to one and one-third fares for 
failure. It was informally closed on Saturday, Jan 12. The/the round trip, have already been obtained over sixty 


deficit is placed as high as $50,000. 


thousand miles of railway, and it is expected that within 


San Francisco, nothing daunted by the Boston and Philadel- sixty days, the management will be aile'te announce 


phia experiences, proposes to hold a World’s Fair in 1887. A 
gaarantee fand of $1,000,000 is to be raised. 


general plan for reduced rates of travel from every State 


Texas has a wire-fence war onitshands. The smaller cattle|and city in the United States, thus affording to all the 
men and their cow-boys cut the long stretches of wire-fence,—|teachers of the country an opportunity to visit the 
sometimes reaching from 10 to 20 miles,—put up by the larger! Northwest, as well as to attend the great educational 


owners. The absorbing of vast tracts of land promises to be a 
fruitful source of future legislation. - 
Abroad.—The Nihilists are reminding the Czar Alexander 


meeting. 


N. B.—All correspondence relating to transportation 


of his pledges of administrative and other reforms, before his|should be directed to Mr, Parker or Mr. HAtt, as 
coronation last year. They let him pass to his crown then, | above. 


but as he has not yet summoned the promised national assem- 
bly or modified a single law, they tried to kill him the other 
day. The Czar will probably spend the winter in the fortified 
palace of Gatschina, near St. Petersburg. 


Prophet have the Soudan, but not to let him leave it,—that is, 
to defend Egpyt proper against him,—and has intimated to 
the Khedive that to this he must submit, or else go up and 
subdue the Prophet himeelf. 


Dr. Smart, of Indiana, is now busily engaged on 


his plans for the National Educational Exhibit at Mad- 
The British Cabinet seems to be determined to let the False ison. 


His recent visit to the Capitol building assured 


him of the valuable facilities offered for an excellent 
display of our educational material and work, and he 
will soon announce the departments, with their chiefs 
China seems to have determined to fight France, The Lon-| of organization. 


Among the many will be found the 


don Standard’s correspondent at Hong Kong says: Six thon- following groups: (1) Art edu cation, inclu ding all 


sand Chinese tropps have been sent to Hainan. The greatest 
activity prevails at Canton. Barges have been sunk in the 


graphic work in writing and drawing; (2) Industrial 


Canton river to block up the channel. Another dispatch says: |@ducation, covering manual work in public, private, and 
The Chinese troops sent to Hainan are possessed of good|technical schools; (3) School literature, including (a) 
physique and fairly armed, butindifferently drilled. Evidently | text-books of all kinds and grades, (6) pedagogic work, 


extraordinary steps are imminent. 


including standard and current literature; (4) School 
supplies; (5) Kindergarten material and work; (6) 


We have published notices of the coming meetings| Apparatus; (7) Architecture, covering light, heat, and 
of the Dept. of Superintendence of the National Educa-|ventilation; (8) City organizations, programs, etc. ; (9) 
tional Association at Washington, Feb. 12-14, and of the/County and State organizations, etc.; (10) Special and 


New England Normal Association at Boston, Jan. 31—|technical education of all grades. 


These, and other 


Feb, 1; and in this issue we give the program of the|groups will be under special Supts. of Departments, 
meeting of the Rhode Island Teacher’s Association at | whose duty it will be to provide for and preside over the 
Providence, on Jan. 24, 25, and 26. It is needless to|Exhibition as soon as space is assigned. All corre- 
say that the attending of such conventions, where pos-|spondence relating to the Exhibition, space, etc., should 
sible, forms an important part of the work of all pro {be directed to Hon. J. H. Smart, LL.D., General 


gressive educators. 


Director National Kd. Exhibition, Lafayette, Ind. 


Marrers relating to the meeting of the National 
Association at Madison, next July, are progressing 
finely, and all signs point toward a large and success- 
ful gathering. The whole Northwest is thoroughly 
alive to the importance of the occasion, and will furnish 
a large quota of the attendance, while the people of 
Madison and vicinity are thoroughly aware of the 
claims which a great meeting will make, and are pre- 
paring for the event with true Western hospitality and 
energy. At Madison an executive committee has been 
elected by the citizens to take charge of all business re- 
lating to the local preparation for guests. Hon. Lucius 
Fairchild, ex-Governor of Wisconsin, is the chairman of 
this committee, and with him is associated a large 
number of the leading citizens of the city, including 
Governor Rusk, Judge Carpenter, Hon. W. E. Chand- 
ler, President Bascom, J. E. Mosely, Esq., and others, 


all of whom are excellent representatives of the thor- 


ough-going ability, honor, and public spirit of the West. 
This committee will soon publish detailed statements 
as to hotel and other accommodations for the Associa- 
tion at Madison. Until then it is only necessary to 
state that the doors of the whole city will be practically 
opened to the Association at rates from one dollar to 
two dollars and fifty cents a day, and our latest advices 
are “that provision will be made to take care of every 
person who may come to the city in attendance upon 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION.” 


Wisconsin is in a fair way to win the laurels which 
Ohio has so long worn, in the honors of life-member- 
ships in the National Educational Association. As it 
now stands, Wisconsin has recently made thirteen 
memberships, as follows: Rev. John Bascom, D.D., 
president University of Wisconsin, made a life-member 
by the faculty; Prest. J. W. Stearns, principal White- 
water Normal School; Prest. G. S. Albee, Oshkosh 
Normal School ; and Hon. Robert Graham, State Supt. 
of Instruction, and Prest. W. D. Parker, River Falls, 
Normal School, each made a life-emember by the stu- 
dents of his own school. Hon. W. H. Chandler, Assist, 
Supt. of Education, Madison, made a life member by 
the State Teachers’ Association. The Principals’ Asso- 
ciation has made one life-member; the Spencerian Busi- 
ness College, Milwaukee, one; the County Supts. Asso- 
ciation, three; the Madison Board of Education, one; 
and the La Crosse Board of Education, one; in all, 
thirteen, made largely through the efforts of Hon. Mr. 
Chandler, who has entered with real enthusiasm into 
the work of making the Association a great power for 
good in the land. In addition to those made by Wis- 
consin, we take pleasure in reporting that Kansas has 
taken up the work, and Prest. A. R. Taylor, of Emporia 
Normal School, has been made a life-member of the As- 
sociation. We cannot expect so large a list next week, 
although our letters indicate that a movement of a sim- 
ilar character is going on nearer the Hub, possibly in 
several quarters. Only twenty dollars are required to 


leonstitute a life-membership, and there are many State, 


county, and city superintendents, principals of normal 
and high schools, and prominent educators, whom we 
would gladly see enrolled by name on the lists, which 
are now open to all worthy comers. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


One of the most important documents in the South- 
ern, indeed in the national educational-affairs of the 


Johnston, Chief Executive Officer, to Board of Admin- 
istrators, on Plan of Organization of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La, June 4, 1883.” Mr. Paul Tulane 
an old merchant of New Orleans, has already left a 
great property, whose income is $30,000, “ for the promo- 
tion and encouragement of intellectual, moral, and indus- 


Orleans, for the advancement of learning and letters, 
the arts and sciences,” and desires to “establish or 
foster institutions of a higher grade of learning” which 
shall supplement the system of public schools now 
established in that city. A board of administrators, 
including some of the most eminent citizens of the 
State, has called Mr. Johnston to the presidency of 


what is to be Tulane University; and this pamphlet is 


past year is the “Report of Mr. William Preston 


trial education among the white young persons in New © 


pap 
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the report of the president, on a plan of organization.| We shall look with the greatest interest to this|him that a walk of a mile, or even two miles, and a good 
Col. Johnston is a native of Kentucky, the son of Gen./noble enterprise, broadly outlined, founded upon the|*chool at the end, is infinitely better for his children than a 
Albert Sydney Johnston, a graduate of Yale; since the| most catholic conception of religious and moral educa- 
war, a professor of Washington and Lee College, Vir-|tion, and thoroughly patriotic in its spirit and aims. 
ginia, more recently, president of the State Agricultu-| New Orleans has been unfortunate in the past in her|, The Lentsiane Jeumel'ef Daucation tlle us education 
ral College at Baton Rouge, La.; and seems to be! attempts to deal with similar bequests and her educa- going 
past four years’’; that, ‘‘in New Orleans, the schools have 
regarded, in all parts of the south, as one of the most tional affairs to-day, may well demand the most serious | fared worse than under Radical rule, or even than during the 
eminent university men in that section. His call to|attention of her wisest people. But if this splendid| war.” It then adds that “ public education is once more com- 
the presidency of Tulane University, with its prospect | beginning can be carried forward, with the fit codpera-|img to the front.” It is safe to predict of Louisiana, what 


dowment of several millions, at the present|tion of the State, under the leadershi would be true of any other State, that its prosperity will ad- 
of an eB 4 P y ership of a man 60 vance pari passu with the education of her children. That 


juncture of educational affairs in that State, is & most worthy the large confidence of the Southern people as thought once lodged in the minds of the leaders of the South- 
happy selection of the right man for the most critical | President Johnston, the city of New Orleans will be-|/ern Commonwealths, would, before many years, result in a 
point in the South. The pamphlet referred to cer-|come truly metropolitan, in the noblest sense of that| public sentiment that would place these States side by side 
tainly justifies the expectation that has gathered around | much abused word, and the present danger of illiteracy | With their sisters of the North and West in their regard for, and 
the new president, If the powers of administration of|to this State, so favored by Providence, be happily determination to perpetuate, the great bulwark of our liberties, 


Dr. Johnston in any way correspond to his own con-|averted. pees ecto, 


and therefore an injury to the growing mind, 


— The Rochester school board thus speaks of the no-recess 


ception of the situation, his presidency of Tulane will 
be little short of a providential call for the educational 


plan: ‘* The change has met with general approval. The re- 
ports of the teachers uniformly state that better work is done 


upbuilding of the State. EDITOR’S TABLE. under the new system, and that the health of the children has 
: t of sixty-three es'the new) — not suffered thereby; certainly the number of cases of disci- 
In this elaborate repor . y cate a “A No teacher ever acquired respect from his pupils by insist- pline has materially decreased, and many dangers to health 
president cuts loose from all “entangling alliances” | ing upon it. and morals have been removed.”’ The morning and afternoon 
with the narrow conceits of university life, that have,) — New knowledge often sets men thinking, but chiefly|sessions, we are told, begin respectively at 9.06 o'clock a. m. 
among those who were in the habit of thinking before, 


for the past two centuries, so often made the American 
college the rival and sometimes the enemy of popular 
education. The corner-stone of his temple rests upon 
the demand for an efficient system of public schooling 
for the whole population of the State; at least to the 
age when the vast majority of American children leave 
school together. This is all that a State in the condi- 
tion of Louisiana can expect to fully support for many 
years tocome. For the secondary education, he would 
look outside New Orleans to competent academies at 
accessible points, well endowed and thoroughly han- 
dled, able to furnish the cheapest possible instruction 
to youth desiring this grade of schooling. At New 
Orleans, he would plant this great institution, which, 
by union with what is already known as the University 
of Louisiana, containing a medical, law, and agricultural 
department, and the best secondary and collegiate school 
for boys now in the Southwest, under the direction of 
Prof. Jessie, would become the crown and vitalizing 
force of the whole system of public education. The 
University would then consist of a complete department 
for thorough secondary education, to which a consider- 
able number of boys from New Orleans and all the 
counties of the State would be admitted, free, with the 
very moderate charge of $40 annual tuition; a saving 
to the city of New Orleans of $60 annually per capita, 
for her present boys’ high school. Above this would 
rise the various grades of proper college and university 
work. In the organization of this department, Dr. 
Johnston seems to us to make important criticisms on 
the elective system as inaugurated in the University of 
Virginia, and modified in the various institutions of 
the North. He would make the early years of college 


and 1.30 p. m., and close at 11.30 o’clock a. m. and 3.30 p. m.; 


— ‘*No thought without phosphorus,” says Dr. Holbrook, | the three lowest, or primary grades, close at 300 p.m. This 
‘fis no more true than would be no thought without air, | report from the city of Rochester is to the same purport as re- 


water, etc,’’ 

— Hon. E. EF, White thinks that the application of the 
phrase, the New Education, to a method or system of primary 
education is ‘‘ too big for the thing it covers.” 


— The vacations of the schools of Edinburgh extend from | ™an. 


cent reports from Albany, New York, Woburn, Newton, and 
a few other prominent places. It would seem that the no- 
recess plan has come to stay. 


— Matthew Arnold at home is not only a critic but a school- 
He is also the son of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby fame. 


the last week in July to the first of October. An attempt|Again, in a volume entitled Schools and Universities on the 
lately to change from July to June, and from October to Sep-| Continent, he criticises the tendency in England to make in- 


tember, did not succeed. 


— The New York Freeman’s Journal (Catholic) says that 
** fifty years of non-religious education would be sufficient to 
sap the morality of any nation.’”? That may be true, and yet 
it does not follow that the dogmas of the sects should be 
taught in the public schools. 

— And now here are the doctors coming out in favor of the 
no-recess idea, One of the lecturers at the late meeting of the 
American Public Health Association declared that in large 
schools the general recesses of the regular sessions should be 
discontinued, and individual recesses given as needed. He 
argued that half the time of the general recess is usually lost 
in descending and ascending flights of stairs, involving anxiety 
and insubordination, and destroying’the continuity of the 
lessons. Instead of the recess in the middle of the session, he 
would have two short class-room recesses devoted to cales- 
thenics, marching, or vocal music, and to thorough ventilation. 

— It is said of the late Professor Sophocles, of Harvard Col- 
lege, that he often asked a question, especially if a visitor was 
in his class. room, merely to open the way for a joke or a sar- 


struction mechanical, and declares that the “‘ powers of life’’ 
in a system of public education is the schoolmaster, and that, 
therefore, to deny to him independence and a proper rank as a 
public official, or to treat him in the spirit of making him 


** know his place,’’ is wrong, and to be looked upon with ap- 
prehension. It is no wonder that the Boston schoolmasters 
looked forward to his visit to this country with pleasure, and 
hastened to do him honor by inviting him to sit down with 
them at a private dinner. The invitation, however, was re- 
fused with thanks, and with the statement that before he left 
his home he resolved to accept no invitation to dine, of a pub- 
lic or semi-public character. And yet not a great while after, 
he dined with two clubs of @ social and convivial kind, com- 
posed of grandees living in the city and its. suburbs. 

— It would be an excellent thing if corporal punishment could 
be done away withinall ourschools. Under certain conditions, 
—conditions, however, which, we are sorry to say, rarely exist, 
—it may be. But there has been a great deal of hypocrisy ex- 
hibited by those who have boasted of getting along without it. 
Its absence generally means exclusion from school, or resort 
to punishments far more objectionable than any reasonable 


He once passed a. question abouts pooullar Gresk corporal punishment could be, The English Minister of Public 


entirely around a class, eliciting various. guesses, and then 


Instruction, Mr. Mundella, a few weeks ago, urged the Shef- 


dryly remarked: ‘‘ [t is a misprint.’”” He once asked his class to 
govern, if possible, without the use of the 
rod, and very good advice it was. But, as evidence that such 
head Finally one student to government was possible, he stated bast 
th ti “I don’t know.” “That is right,” said the England have no corporal punishment’’; and, on being pressed 
pile. saranigr a ‘ to name one of these schools, he gave the name of a school in 


professor; ‘ nobody knows.” 


Plymouth. Now itturns out, however, on the best of evidence, 


. “Ws P J — It is Galton’s opinion that a delicate power of sense-dis- that the boys in this school are punished by being ‘‘ boxed 
always include | crimination is an attribute of a high race, and is not neces- upon the ears, punched in the side, and struck with a ruler.” 
certain indispensable studies; reserving the full develop-| sarily associated with nervous irritability. In proof of this he | his calls to memory the fact that not many years ago a master 
ment of the elective course for maturer years. A thor-| asserts that the discriminative faculty of idiots is low, some of| of one of the schools in Boston was fond of saying that he had 
beginning wi i i : and so obtuse that they seem at the same time, that his su na ministered the 
ep with the sense of pain. It will astonish many to be told by so distin-| »ynishment for him, even to the quelling of rebellions, which 
proapensny 65 Louisiana. A normal school for men and guished an authority that, as a rule, men have more delicate duty he was accustomed to pass over to the under-masters, 
women forms an important part of the plan. A gener- powers of discrimination than women. He further says that| we are sorry to confess it, but there are some very detestable 
ous library and a course of lectures would complete the| the tales of travelers to the effect that the senses of the savage, | hypocrites in the teacher’s profession. 
arrangement. —keenness of eyesight, “y peo cet ag ys erm de — It is a good motto in school-teaching, as well as in every- 
. P ilized men, are not corrobora ‘ ” 
At very point of this programme we mect not ang 
the accomplished scholar, jealous for the honor of a| «guman society,” says the Nation, ‘as well as Nature, | 
= university life, but the educational statesman, | does but little by leaps and bounds. The race, on the whole,| 11: the man, instead of being himself the originator of the  &§ 
taking the most careful account of the needs of the| jogs on, rather than a boat and has — ~ a new, is, on the contrary, only the agent selected by society to ; 
whole people. The terms the b t limit the|#!lowance of wars, earthquakes, famines, as well as gains, ad-| |+_. expression to the idea which has been agitating it. It is 
to “whit d the ar-| discoveries, and inventions every year.” Here is), humiliating to the egotist to thus look upon himself, 
ran enunciated a principle that is fundamental. All healthy| i¢ is frigid truth, nevertheless. Schools suffer exceedingly 
d gement for normal instruction, to boys. But we growth is slow. Teachers should remember it. A rapid! +. this tendency in human nature. Superintendents and 
© not gather from the terms of the bequest that young]| growth is indicative of weakness; and, in education, slowness |... ors dislike to copy, or if they imitate, they are not content 
women must necessarily be excluded from the enjoy-| is not by rad with the original simply, but must add thereto that their em- 
ment of all the faciliti i i Jertaialy, | 4 coroliory from this proposition "| ployers may not forget that they, too, exist and are earning their F 
every point shoul haere a a a oa: rs, especially, if ambitious, or under the spur of an examina- wages. Schools, also, are tormented by the legislation of school 
fo Ae: : ry : Searete- 20 Saas: teagertans ene ; tion, are apt to forget. It is this: The best teaching is not boards. Many ride into these positions on a hobby, and they are 
r the brains of Louisiana are not all under a hat, but’! feverish or jerky, but deliberate, steady, harmonious. unhappy and uncomfortable until they have convinced the 
meg liberally dispensed among her ambitious and — Many of the small towns of Massachueetts literally throw community and the schools that they, too, ‘‘ have amission.’’ 


brilliant women. As there are already four institu-| away a portion of the money raised for school purposes by|So subjects of study are — into nee Bsa gs that 
tions in Ne all schools with all the attending expenses,—| ought not to be there. Regulations are made that crib, cramp, 
om and confine. Examinations are had, and the results made a 


mand amon schools that average an attendance of not more than seven or 
g the colored Sra Ae Seen sence resi eight pupils, and sometimes less. Here is where a superin-| basis for unjast and invidious comparisons. Right here is the 


aca education proposed in this plan, the we would tendent would be of great advantage to the children if these | cause of the cramming and overwork in the schools, and crit- 
stem to be no reasonable ground for complaint among towns could be persuaded to unite in groups of three or four|icisms of the thoughtful minds. A little more humility and a 


this large and im i little less “‘fuss and feathers’? would not be amiss in those 
portant class of the population of| nq employ such an officer. His influence would in time /little less 
Louisiana, break down the prejudices of the country farmer, and persuade! who challenge our attention in educational fields, 4 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

— Bancroft’s Series of School Readers, by Charles H. 
Allen, principal of California Normal School; John Swett, 
principal Girls’ High and Normal School, San Francisco, ex- 
Supt. of Pablic Instruction, California; and Josiah Royce, 
Ph.D., instructor in Philosophy in Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. First, Second, Third, and Fourth Readers ; San 
Francisco. 

The First Reader of this excellent series is based on the 
fact that learning to read is, at first, learning to recognize 
through the eye what is already recognized through the ear. 
It begins with words such as the child constantly uses. The 
pupil is made familiar with these. With the admirable phonic 
exercises, and the preparatory eye-training,the is led rapidly 
to acquire the power to master other words. In the prepar- 
atory drill the authors recommend that the first lessons be de- 
voted entirely to eye, ear, and voice-training. In this drill 
objects should come before words. The rapid recognition of 
objects held in the hand, of pictures, both on the biackboard 
and cut from books, will train the eye to see quickly and accu- 
rately; questions and conversations about what is seen, will 

ive the child confidence in talking and constitute valuable 
anguage-lessons. In the lessons of this book all the new 
words cccurring in the exercise are placed at the beginning, 
and should be carefully and thoroughly taught. Great proml- 
nence is given to phonic-spelling, and diacritical marks are 
introduced as indications to the teacher of the sounds to be 
taught. The plan of the book requires that a few letters 
should be taught each day as they occur in new words, until 
the entire alphabet has been learned. The child should be 
taught to spell all the words of each lesson. The script-letters 
used should be taught by pony oes with the Roman, and 
then copied on slate-paper or blackboard. At this state the 
authors favor voice-training by means of concert-drill upon 
short poems and stories, developing pure tones and correct 
articulation. The book is copiously illustrated; picture-lessons 


are suggested. 
Reader, pronouncing-exercises of the more 


In the Second 
difficult words are printed, with diacritical marks at the be- 
ginning of each lesson. Phonic was is continued, and the 
authors insist that the voice should be so trained as to secure 

jeasant tones, full enunciation, and distinct articulation. 

he dreaded “‘ school tone,’’ so often found among pupils of 
this grade, should be overcome. Script-exercises are furnished 
for practice in copying, and carefully-graded language-lessons 
of a very suggestive character are given. Supplementary 
reading at this point is strongly advised, as a pupil rarely reads 
well who has read from the School Reader only. Model ques- 
tions upon the lessons are appended. The pupils should be 
trained to read each lesson well, and the true standard should 
be such reading as would be acceptable around the fireside at 
home. The prose and poetry lessons of this attractive book 
are worthy of special mention, being interesting and instruc- 
tive, and appropriate to the illustrations. 

The Third Reader has varied, interesting, and instructive 
selections, charmingly illustrated by the designs of good artists 
and skiliful engravers. Special attention is given in this book 
to vocal training, inflection, circumflex and monotone, empha- 
sis, force, pitch, movement, ete. It is well supplied with 
varied and practical exercises in defining, and the proper use of 
words, in both oral and written expression. Memory exercises 
adound, in which pupils are required to commit to memory 
om of poetry and prose; concert phonic drill and exercises, 

y which the proper position of the organs of speech are se- 
cured; also outlines for composition-work. 

In the Fourth Reader, valuable suggestions are given to both 
teachers and pupils in vodcal training and phonic analysis, 
which have been a special feature of the series. An impor- 
tant place is given to American Biography. ‘The interest of 
the young in history lies chiefly in the lives of great men, and 
this book contains numerous sketches of distinguished charac 
ters, accompanied by portraits, carefully engraved. This book 
is filled with many extracts, conveying useful information in 
attractive forms. Probably no three men in this country are 
better qualified, from practical experience and ability, to edit a 
series of School Readers. Their success is abundantly evi- 
denced in the four books at hand. The publishers have yoo 
formed their part of the enterprise in excellent style. The 

aper, typography, illustrations, and binding are of the best 

ind. We are specially pleased with the color of the covers. 
We bespeak for this series of readers a hearty welcome by 
school officers and teachers. 


— Lessons on the Human Body, by Orestes M. Brands, 
principal of Grammar and Primary School No. 4, Paterson, N. 
J.; price for examination, 35 cents. Boston and New York: 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. ;, This is a book of unusual merit, 
and treats of the elementary principles of physiology, hygiene, 


and points out the effects of stimulanis and narcotics on the 
human system, from a purely physiological and scientific stand 
point. Every intelligent teacher and parent recognizes the 
immense importance of an early acquaintance with the struct- 
ure and functions of the principal organs of the human body 
and of a general knowledge of the laws governing their preser- 
vation and development in a healthy condition. The author 
treats of the skeleton, digestion, the blood and its circulation, 
the breathing apparatus, the muscles, the brain, and nerves; 
the eye, ear, and skin; and in two concluding chapters explains 
the effects of alcohol and tobacco upon the buman system, 
and sums up the dangers from the use of alcohol in twenty- 
three most convincing statements, based upon the teaching of 
science. The book is admirably arranged for school use, and 
has appended to each chapter a series of very excellent ques- 
tions for examination and review. The demand for such a 
book has been urgent for a long time, and we think Mr. Brands 
has met this want in an eminently satisfactory manner. Four 
States already require this subject to be taught in the public 
schools, and now that a fitting text-book is furnished, we trust 
that the instruction needed will become universal in all the 
schools of the country. It is unquestionably the best way to 
teach temperance in connection with phvelolenr and hygiene. 
This method enables the pupil to comprehend the dangers to 
health and life from the use of stimulants and narcotics as no 
other method can. It enables the teacher to present scientific 
truth as the basis of a ae life, to which may be added 
the persuasive influences of moral teach upon the subject. 
We heartily commend this book to sch officers, teachers, 
and parents, and believe its universal use in the ordin 

schoo! curriculum will work the happiest results to the youth 
of the land, and do much to solve the problem of our day. 
How can temperance in practical life be secured to the rising 
generation. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalis, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New- 
York City, have published Biblical Lights and Side Lights, 
a cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirty thousand 
cross-references, by Rev. Charles E. Little; royal 870, 630 


pages; price, $4.00. This v valuable and convenient vol- 
ume is designed for the use of public speakers and teachers, 
and also for those in every profession who, for illustrative 
pur , desire ready access to the numerous incidents and 
striking statements contained in the Bible. It is entirely 
unique in its plan and arrangement, and furnishes illustrations 
from the Bible for general uses, and throws light upon a vast 
number of religious, secular, and miscellaneous topics. Each 
quotation has its own topic, and meets a want the ordinary 
concordance does not supply. It is designed for illustrative 

urposes only, and is very full and ———- in its range, 
Galen nearly two thousand topics. These relate to religion, 

hilosophy, science, art, social life, and political government. 

hey are designed for religious teachers chiefly, but also for 
lawyers, statesmen, and public writers. The plan of the work 
is simple, practical, and time-saving. Except in the use of the 
textual index, which shows where any particular verse is 
quoted, we may almost say that index-turning is unnecessary. 
instead of appending a topical index, all the topics relating to 
the one in hand are referred to by a line quotation of catch- 
words, which indicate the point of an article without turning 
to it. It is peculiarly suggestive of original thought. The 
title centralizes the thought of the text, and the ellipses of un- 
important words give it impetus. Sunday-school teachers will 
discover a vast storehouse of interesting, illustrative incidents, 
with their application clearly suggested by the titles given. It 
is timely; fitting an age which asks for facts, and delights in 
illustrative methods of communicating the same; also fitting 
the modern revival of expository preaching. Its value is last- 
ing. Other illustrations become wearisome by repetition. 
Those from the Bible are fresh forever. They will ever dig- 
nify the discourse in which they are reverently used. 

Another valuable book. published by the same enterprising 
firm, is Oehler’s Old Testament Theology, an American 
edition, edited by Prof. Geo. E. Day, Yale College; royal 8vo, 
600 pages; price, $300 The marked features of this work 
are: The supernatural and gradual progress of revelation as 
exhibited in the Old Testament, a subject now so prominent 
in the face of the skeptical denials of our times; its wide 
sweep of thought, embracing the wide field of Israelitish history 
and theocratic ordinances and sacred institutions of the Jews, 
and weaving the whole into an organic unity of which the 
final expression is Christ; the thoroughness which marks the 
investigation and discussion of every topic; and the positive 
and general satisfactory results to which the author arrives 
Its use as a text-book in this county is opening a new field of 
biblical knowledge, and has given fresh interest to the study 
of Hebrew in consequence of the many Hebrew passages cited 
and commented on by Dr. Oehler. The work also covers the 
whole ground of Israelitish history and Jewish archeology in 
their intimate connection with Old Testament theology. The 
improved American edition has been edited with great care, 
and rare critical taste and judgment by Professor Day, of Yale 
College, with special reference to the wants of theological stu- 
dents. The improvements upon the Edinburgh edition con- 
sist in the thorough revision of the English translation, in 
which errors are corrected, and passages obscurely rendered 
are made intelligible; the incorporation of the large amount of 
new matter contained in the second German edition recently 
issued, and the notes of the American editor; the changing of 
the references in order to make them conform to the English 
or American translations of German works, where such exist; 
the italicising of the words and sentences designed to be made 
prominent, as was done in the original, but was largely neg- 
lected in the Edinburgh translation ; the addition of an unusually 
full indez of all the passages in the Old Testament referred to 
and explained, covering no less than thirteen pages, and help- 
ing to render the work a critical as well as doctrinal comment- 
ary in the study of the Hebrew Bible. This work has been 
introduced as a text-book into Yale, Princeton, and New 
Brunswick. 


— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have also added to their already 
large list of religious publications,—John Foster: Life and 


Thoughts, by W. W. Everts, D.D.; cloth, 12mo; price, $1.00. 
Carefully collated, alphabetically arranged, and thoroughly in- 
dexed. The biography, by Dr. W. W. Everts, is a valuable 
feature of the book. it gives the salient points of Foster’s 
life, and embraces an estimate of his intellectual, literary, and 
religious character, illustrated from his writings. His thor- 
oughness as a thinker, his deep love and exquisite appreciation 
of the beauties of nature, and his natural ‘‘ mother-wit,” all 
exerted a positive influence upon the character of his composi- 
tions. To these must be added distinctive social and moral 
traits that give direction to his public and private life, and that 
reveal themselves in the tone of his writings. Dr. Everts has 
very ably presented these and other marked features in his 
biographical sketch of the distinguished author. 


— Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, has published Beliefs About the 
Bible, by M J. Savage; price, $1.00. The aim of the author 
is to give a plain answer to the inquiry as to how we are to re- 
gard the Bible, Isit the Word of God? Is it infallible? Is 
it inspired ? These are some of the questions Mr. Savage at- 
tempts to answer under the following heads: ‘‘The English 
Bible,” ‘‘ The Text and the Canon,” ** The Pentateuch,” “ The 
Prophets,” ‘‘ The Writings,” ‘“‘ The Bridge Between the Testa. 
ments,’ The Episties,”’ The Gospels,” The Religion of 
the Bible,” ‘* The Morality of the Bible,” “The Present Use 
and Worth of the Bible,” and ‘“‘The Eternal Bible.””’ The 
conclusions reached by the author from this series of papers 
are such as will, in our judgment, lead to incalculable harm 
in unsettling the faith of those skeptically inclined toward the 
Bible as the ultimate authority concerning the nature of God, 
the nature of man, human duty, and human destiny. While 
we do not question the author’s sincerity, and readily admit 
his ability, we must dissent from his conclusions. The stu 
dent of human p cannot fail to discern that the one 
great element of human civilization in the world’s history has 
been Christianity, based upon the religion of the Gospel of 
Christ as revealed in the prophecies of the Old Testament, ful- 
filled in the advent of the Saviour of mankind, and bis life and 
character as unfolded in the New Testament. 


—The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 
Congregational House, Beacon$Street, Boston, have pub- 
lished Sermons on the International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1884, by the Monday Club ; Ninth Series ; with 
an Appendix suggesting a Course of Reading, — historical, 
scientific, literary, an ous,—for Young People and 


Local Circles; price, $1.50, 


he list of contributors of these 


Edward S. Atwood, of Salem; Rev. 


able sermons comprise Dr. DeWitt 8. Clark, 


Geo. M. Boynton, of Jamaica Plain; Rev. 
Salem ; Rev. Perley B. Davis, Beverly; Rev. Albert E. Dun- 
ning, Boston; Rev. Henry M. Grout, Concord; Rev. Geo. R. 
Leavitt, Cambridge; Rev. David O Mears, Worcester; Rev. 
Edward N. Packard, Dorchester; Rev. Charles M. Southgate, 
Dedham, and Rev. Justin E, Twichell, D.D., East Boston; 
and treat of the topics of the Sunday-school lessons for the 
four quarters of 1884. These sermons are invaluable to Sunday- 
school teachers. The Society also publish The Lesson Hand- 
Book for Primary and Intermediate Teachers, Includ- 
ing International Lessons for 1884, by Mrs. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, author of ‘‘ Normal Letters to Primary Teachers,”’ 
‘‘ Normal Outlines for Primary Teachers,’’ etc. ; illustrated 
by Miss Lillian J. Brigham; $1.00. It contains exposi- 
tions, explanations, illustrations, adaptations; comprehen- 
sive commentary of Jamieson, Faucett, and Brown, in full, 
on all lessons; blackboard outlines and hints; list of se- 
lected songs for each lesson; temperance lessons, missionary 
lessons, holiday lessons, suggestions for children’s prayer- 
meetings, etc., with maps, illustrations, and diagrams. An 
indispensable book for both teachers and students of the 
Sunday-school lessons for 1884. Pilgrim Question Book 
on the International Lessons for 1884, by Mrs. William 
Barrows: No. 2 of the Pilgrim Series for Intermediate Classes ; 
price, 15 cents. It contains a map of St. Paul’s journey, Order 
of Service, Scripture-texts, and comments on each lesson for 
the coming year. The Society also publish a book by William 
De Loss Love, of South Hadley, Mass., entitled, Christ 
Preaching to Spirits in Prison; or, Christ preaching to 
the dead explained by the change from the inferior to 
the celestial paradise, based upon the scripture found in 
[ Peter, ili, 19 and 20, and I Peter, iv., 6th; price, 90 cents. 
The author seeks to explain the meaning of the portions 
of scripture examined, and to ascertain the a con- 
cerning the dead which prevailed during the old dispensa- 
tion, and when the texts were written. Another interesting 
book from the Society is The Forged Letter, and Other 
Stories, by Sarah P. Brigham; price, $100. This neat illus- 
trated volume contains seven good stories, all teaching valua- 
ble Jessons; a book well adapted for the home and Sunday- 
school library. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just given to the 
reading public Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ new book, Beyond the 


Gates ; price, $1.25. Miss Phelps wrote fifteen years ago ‘‘ The 
Gates Ajar,’’ which produced a marked religious sensation, 
and the questions, ‘‘Shall we know each other in heaven ?”’ 
‘*Shall we even be consciously ourselves hereafter?’ asked 
so often in anxiety and dread by pious or thoughtful souls 
were there answered by the spiritual experience and insight of 
Winifred Forceythe. ‘‘The Gates Ajar’’ wag an interestin 
book, but it bears no comparison with ‘‘ Beyond the Gates,’ 
in which Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has, with ripened intellect 
and stronger soul, taken the same theme, and wrought it into 
what is at once a remarkable piece of literary art and an ex- 
traordinary spiritual flight. The story in ‘‘ Beyond the Gates”’ 
is of a woman who has passed a life in useful, but humble 
work, teaching, serving as nurse in the army, during the war, 
assistant in a woman’s prison, laborer among the mill girls. 
She is her own chronicler. She bas had brain fever for a fort- 
night. The fidelity of her description of the course of the 
fever, its occasional lucid moments, the words said, the things 
noticed,— pansies and migoonette, jellies, and grapes, — leads 
the reader to accept naturally her passing out of this life to the 
next. She gives her first impressions of heaven, which were 
beautiful, and proceeds to describe the exalted delight and 
occupations appointed to the dwellers therein. They have 
much to do with earth, to console, to help, and to elevate. 
The book must be read to be appreciated. It appeals especially 
to the Christian, and not at all, except in a literary way, to the 
rationalist or the materialist. But it presents a notable ideal 
of celestial life. 

— The novel, Arius, the Libyan, from the press of D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, is a book full of remarkable pas- 


sages; price, $1.50. The style has a certain massive simplicity 
that is very charming, and the narrative brings before the 
reader the life of the third and fourth centuries with singular 
vividness. It is called an ‘‘Idyl of the Primitive Church; ’’ 
but this title applies. more particularly to the first half of the 
book, in which are given most exquisite pictures of pastoral 
life among the early Christians. But the scene changes, and 
later we have some stirring incidents. The character of the 
hero, Arius, is admirably drawn.  Theckla, the heroine, is a 
lovely creation; and the portraits of Athanasius, of the Em- 
peror Constantine, and of other celebrities of the time, are 
drawn with great power. Although this book is the author’s 
first, it evinces great literary skill. 


— H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill, Boston, have just issued a 
new work, entitled The Guiding Hand; or, Providential 


Direction, illustrated by authentic instances, recorded and 
collected by H. L. Hastings, editor of The Christian. It forms 
one of the * Faith Series ;” price, $1.25. It contains a treasury 
of anecdotes and incidents, showing that an all-wise and partic- 
ular Providence guides the affairs of mankind. Following a 
very convincing introduction, Mr. Hastings presents his facts 
and recorded instances of providential direction under three 
general heads: I. Relief and Deliverance; If. Dreams and 
Impressions; and III. Conversions. It is a book entirely read- 
able, and is calculated to do great good among the doubting 
and skeptical. 

— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New 
York city, have published My Saint John, a remarkable pas- 
toral experience, by James M. Ludlow, D.D.; price 10 cents. 
This isa very pathetic and deeply-interesting sketch, calcu- 
lated to do great good. They have also published a tract by 
Justin D. Falton, D.D , of Brooklyn, N. Y., entitled, Is Rom- 
anism Good HBnough for Romanists? Itis a sermon in 
tract-form, It is fuil of stirring and startling statements; 
price 6 cents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Traps for the Young; by Anthony Comstock ...My St. John; by James 
M. Ladlow; , 10 cents....Is Romanism Good Enough for Roman- 
iste? by Justin D. Fulton. D.D.; paper 6 cta....John Foster: Life and 
Thoughts; by W. W. Evarte, D.D.; cloth, 12mo, $1.00... Biblical Lights 


and Side Lights; by Rev. Charles E. Little; royal 8vo, 630 8, . 
-... Ochler’s Old Testament Theology; edited by Prof. Geo. y; royal 
8vo, 600 pp., $3 00. New York: Fask & W 

Ogilvie’s, No. 1, Popular Reading; paper covers; 30 cts. New York : 


J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 
Ba. 8 About the Bible; by,M. J. Savage; cloth, $1.00. Boston: Geo. 

Lesso is on the Human Body; ; 36 cts. Boston 


Barnes’s General Histo f Ancient, Mediz Modern Peoples. 
New York; A, 8. Barnes & Co, 
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Teachers in Council. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 


The State Teachers’ Assoc. of Wisconsin was called to order 
on Wednesday evening, Dec. 26, in the Senate chamber at 
Madison, by Prest. Stearas. 

Education as a University Study. 


prof. W. H. Payne, of Ann Arbor, was introduced, and for L 


an hour discussed the above topic. 

The opening portion of the address dealt with the origin and 
functions of the university. “‘A university, like a constitu- 
tion, is a growth.” A condition of early university life was, 
that the student must give instruction in that department of 
knowledge in which he was specially trained. That teachers 
should now come from the university, is only returning to the 
original thought. It was held at first that teaching was iden- 
tical with scholarship; later, that how to teach must be made 
a subject of special instruction; and now we have reached the 
third step in this advancing thought, — the why must receive 
careful attention. After saying, ‘* Teaching is the last Of the 
liberal arts to receive special attention,” the speaker led his 
audience to a consideration of the importance of a chair of 
Pedagogy as an integral part of the university course. ‘‘ Edu- 
cation must be studied as an art, as a history, as a science.” 
The popular question so often raised, What will a professor 
in this chair find to do ? was answered: “‘ The real difficulty is 
not that a man cannot find enough to do, but that the field is 
so broad. Educational science ought to be taught as carefully 
as any other line of professional work. There is a larger body 
of educational science within reach of the teacher than of med- 
ieal science within reach ofthe doctor.” The closing words 
of the lecture gave the province of each of the great special 
factors in the preparation of teachers,—the university and the 
normal school. 


Sreconp Day. — 27. 


School Supervision. 
On Thursday, a. m., a paper was presented by Hon. W. H. 
Chandler, ‘‘ How can the Schools Secure a More Perfect Su- 


pervision ?”” 

The speaker reviewed the bistory of previous discussions of some phase 
of this question that had occurred in former meetings, called attention to 
the amount of literature already at command on this subject, and then said: 

“ First: It is implied that the examination and licensing of teachers is 
not the most important part of a wise system of supervision, as we may 


some time have supposed 
Second: It is implied that a school visitation is not necessarily super- 


vision. Visitation is essential to supervision, as it furnishes information, 
without which all attempt at intelligent and efficient supervision, except 


as a matter of pure theory, is impossible. 
Third: It is implied that the formulation of results and averages in 


tabulated statements in the yd of annual reports, is not supervision.” 

These are only incidental in the supervisor's work, not primary. 'In this 
question, ‘ The plea is for a system of supervision in which teaching shall 
hold the first place, and shall be directed, not left to drift; not suffered to 
take the course which the ease, taste, or inexperience of the teacher may 
suggest, but brought into lines based upon true prineiples, and held to a 
course which has clearly defined ends toward which it points, ard réason- 
ably clear conceptions of the means by which the aims will be reached.” 

After a presentation of some facts in regard to teachers, pupils, and 
supervisors, the speaker said: ‘‘ Do not these facts present the strongest 
possible argument for such a system of supervision as shall make the 
most of the schools in which, in an almost incredibly short time, the chil- 
dren of the commonwealth must be fitted for success or failure, for use- 
fu'ness or uselessness, for safe and stalwart ornament on the sbip of state, 
for the ranks of an ignorant, dangerous, and mutinous crew ? 

The very law of self preservation demands that the public be aroused to 
ite needs, How can this be done? Shall we resort to legislation? Asa 
rnle, law should follow, not precede, the convictions and conclusions of 
the public mind. Especially is this true in educational matters, and more 
especially in the matter of school supervision,” 

After presenting a plan for the better organization of the work of super- 
vision under the existing conditions, the speaker suggested that the atten- 
tion of the public ought to be turned to some of the characteristic feat- 
ures supervision. 

“ First: In view of the youth and inexperience of a large proportion of 
the imperative work of the supervisor is to the 

Second: An effective supervision demands careful attention to the dis- 
cipline of the schools Not merely that phase of discipline which has to 
do with the punishment of offenders, but discipline in the broadest sense, 
which prevents offenses; which trains the mental faculties and induces 
— mental habits; which exorcises all unworthy views of school life and 

uties, and begets loyalty to and pride in the organic life of the school; 
which lifts up childhood from the low plane of selfish or malevolent pro- 
pensities to the pore heights where the better emotions are exercised, and 
conduct is regulated by worthy principles. 

Third: Effective supervision will carefully watch over the instruction 
of the school.room,” 

‘ While there was no opposition to his line of thought, other 
‘nes were opened up which showed that the paper had awak- 
deep interest. Co, Supt. O. E. Wells had “no sigh for 

du past.” To get better men elected, he suggested,—first, an 
eS re test ; second, that the election of county supt. 
8 rey occur in the spring, so thaf this office might be removed 
rs far as possible from the field of political strife; third, more 

cs in the office. A superintendent only learns the routine- 
hg of his office in the two years for which he is elected, and 
res can make no comprehensive plans with any assurance that 
. € will be retained to carry them out, With better men as 
hae they ought to be clothed with more official power, 
vane eld to a higher degree of accountability and responsi- 

\ty. At present a superintendent may advise, but he has no 
power to enforce. 

Ri... D. McGregor, of the Platteville Normal, showed con- 
th rye that so much of the superintendent’s work is clerical 
sey 's time for supervision must needs be limited; therefore 
freee ee that superintendents devote their time to that 
bend on (about one-third) of the teaching-force that embraces 
a in the work. The suggestion did not seem to meet 
Se —_ approval from the practical supts. 
Supt. Graham reminded the members that before any 
Pi wl can be made for certain intellectual attainments 
to hoy: part of county supts, the State Constitution will have 
dimi Pra ip He was opposed to any scheme which should 
ee 7 sh the number of visits paid to the district schools. As 
jn npervisors visits are too meager, it would be well to have 
trie - stant inspector in every town, or, better, in every dis- 


c Course of Study. 
ea Supt. J. T. Lunn read a paper on ** What Modifications 
7. _——— Course do the Times Demand ?”’ He took the 

sen - that our work is not framed to suit the needs of future 
- = my men, but is carried on for embryo teachers. He 
be have some features of the kindergarten incorporated in 
hana a y schools,—this for the sake of training the eye and 
=e He would have the graphie arts emphasized, — arith- 
bn nse taught according to facts, not following some text; geog- 

Phy made to deal more with the actual in life, more in the 


lines marked out by daily occurrences as found in the news- 
paper; and finally, the course of instruction ought to be am- 
plified for the use of the country teachers. 

On this last point was hinged much of the discussion that 
followed, and which culminated in a resolution offered by 
Supt. Graham, that the following be appointed a committee to 
act as an advisory committee to revise the course of study for 
common schools, and to report to the State Dept. of Ed. on or 
before July 1, 1884: Prest. G. § Albee, Oshkosh State Nor- 
mal; Prof. J. B. Thayer, River Falls State Normal; Supt. J. 
T. Lunn, Ironton; Supt. H. J. Taylor, Black Earth; Miss 
Catharine Lilly, Whitewater State Normal. 

Mr. Lunn’s paper received a full discussion from gentlemen 
ue Chandler, Thayer, Wright, Emery, Albee, and Miss 


The closing hour of the morning meeting was given to an in- 
teresting paper by Miss Stewart, entitled “ Industrial Educa- 
tion in Europe and America.” A short discussion of the same, 
—short because of the lateness of the hour,—followed. 

At the close of the paper, Mr. R. C. Spencer, of Milwaukee, 
offered the following resolutions, which were adopted : 

“ Whereas, There is among the business and industrial classes, and 
especially in the agricultural community, a growing opinion that the sys. 
tem of public education fais in some important respects to meet the busi- 
ness and industrial needs of the people and the State; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Association cordially and earnestly invites the 
co-operation of the various indastrial cad business organizations and 
interests of the State, also of the humane and reformatory associations, 
in reversing and perfecting the course of study for common schools, nor- 
mal schoolz, and free high schools of the State. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Course of Study bs and they are nere- 
by instructed to = themselves in communication with the above named 
organization and interests with a view to enlistin co-operation in carry- 
ing out the objects and spirit of the foregoing resolution.” 


The Deaf and Dumb. 


On being called to order in the afternoon, the Assoc. listened 
to an address by Prof. J. W. Swiler, Supt. of the Deaf and 
Dumb Inst. at Delavan, on “Institution life for the Deaf and 
Dumb.”’ Commencing with the legislative act under which 
this school was opened, Prof. Swiler traced its history to date. 
He then detailed the methods of instruction used at the Inst., 
describing fully what is being done to give the boys manual 
education. A question, as to what are you teaching the girls, 
brought out the answer that little has been attempted in that 
direction. 

This paper was discussed by R.C. Spencer of Milwaukee, 
and A. O. Wright, Sec. of the Board of Charities and Reform, 


Moral Education. 


The next exercise was the reading, by Prest. Stearns, of the 
‘Report on Moral Education by the Advisory Com.’’ The 
Advisory Com. is a board of four members, appointed first in 
December, 1882, and composed of Prest. Stearns, Prof. Beach 
of Beloit, Supt. John Nagle of Manitowoc, and ez-cfficio the 
State Supt. 

This report made a strong impression on those who listened 
to it. It will be published by request of the Assoc., therefore 
we give no extracts here. Prof. Sawyer and Supt. Anderson 
of Milwaukee discussed the paper in a happy vein. 


The Teacher’s Mission, 


The closing hour was given to the reading of a paper by 
Prof. J. O. Emery, of Fort Atkinson,—‘*tThe Teacher’s Mis- 
sion in Awakening in the Community an Interest in School 
Work,’? Mr. Emery proceeded to amend the title furnished 
by changing mission to function, and inserted greater before 
interest. He spoke to the following points under his topic: 
First, the teacher must have a deep interest in the cause ; 
second, the teacher must see to it that he is the product of 
good school-work; third, the teacher contracts to teach, and 
this is his great lever by which he can awaken increasing in- 
terest; fourth, discipline, or management; fifth, occasional 
public exercises; sixth, organization of the graduates of the 
public schools; seventh, invite the presence of patrons; eighth, 
arrange for educational meetings; ninth, make the press an 
ally to his work. 

The Evening Sesion 

was devoted to a lecture, ‘‘ The Netherlands and the Rhine,”’ 
by Prof. J. C. Freeman, of Madison. Mr. Freeman carried his 
audience with him for two hours in an easy, happy manner, 
that left room for nothing but delight. He gave ue humorand 
pathos, legends and statistics, physiography and geology, wind 
and water, cathedrals and windmills, icebergs and palaces, and 
all was so graphically outlined that we will ever, in our dreams, 
think that we took a trip from New York to Heidelberg. 

At the close of his address he was asked to repeat it on com- 
mencement day at the State Normal at Oshkosh. 

Tuirp Day. 
The Next Meeting of the National Assoc. 

On Friday morning the Senate Chamber was well filled in 
anticipation of the coming of Hon. T. W. Bicknell. His intro- 
duction was the occasion of a demonstrative welcome. The 
gentleman is associated in our miads with much of the history 
of educational progress during the last quarter of a century; 
is well known throughout the West in connection with educa- 
tional literature of the highest type; is a ‘‘typical Eastern 
man’’; and, though we are proud of the West, still our roots 
are in New England, and a breeze from the Atlantic coast 
makes our blood run in swifter currents. Mr. Bicknell pro- 
ceeded at once to the theme assigned him six months ago,— 
the meeting of the National Assoc. for 1884. He spoke of the 
early organization among New-England educators, and known 
as the American Inst. of Ed.; its early exclusiveness, allowing 
no women in its membership; its broadening thought and 
growth for half ‘a century; then he turned the current of our 
thoughts to the National Assoc. He spoke of its foundation 
in 1857 in Philadelphia; its weakness during the early years of 
its life; the present comprehensiveness of its work; its seven 
departments of special work, each sufficiently comprehensive 
and complete to be an association of itself; its grand aims for 
the present year. 

Mr. Bicknell aroused the enthusiasm of all present. Re- 
marks on the subject were made by Assist. State Supt. W. H. 
Chandler; J. H. Carpenter, member of Madison Board of Ed.; 
R. C. Spencer, of Milwaukee; Prest. Bascom, of the State Univ. 


The High School. 


The closing hour of the meeting was given to the reading 
and discussion of a paper prepared by Prof. Samuel Shaw, of 
Madison, ‘* The High School as Related to the Teaching-Force 
of the State.” 

The conclusion drawn from a steady attendance on, and close 
observance of, the work at this December meeting, are: First, 
the papers presented were more worthy of careful attention 
than is usual; second, the discussion of these papers was fair 
and earnest; third, there is a strong desire to draft a course of 
study for the schools of our State, which shall meet the ap- 


proval of level-headed business-men outside the schools, as 


well as of educators; fourth, that while at present much is 
said about industrial education, and something is being donel 
the teachers of Wisconsin will be in no haste to advocate any 
thing that cannot stand a fair test; fifth, that this State wil 
make a good record at the July meeting. L. W. B. 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Colorado State Teachers’ Assoc., as an organization, 
antedates the statehood of our progressive commonwealth. 
The ninth annual session held Dec. 26-28, in Greeley, was 
a gratifying success, and upon the new members made an im- 
pression, deep, favorable, and assuring. 

Greeley itself is worthy of mention, being a city of interest, 
settled largely by eastern people, the colonization scheme being 
fostered by the New York Tribune, whose founder perpetuated 
his name in this urban gem. In the address of welcome given 
by one of its principal citizens, it was stated that the colony 
of which Greeley is the center, is less than fourteen years of 
age; that the town charter proscribes the liquor traffic, as 
lands cannot be sold or leased for that purpose; that not less 
than three hundred original colonists have been teachers, 
— hence the strong educational sentiment of the place; that 
agriculture and horticulture are successfully and profitably 
conducted here at the base of the Rockies, and on the edge of 
the “‘ great American Desert.’’ Irrigation, of course, supplies 
the crops with necessary moisture. The town has an air of 
prosperity, contentment, and refinement. The citizens crowded 
the hall at each session. Indeed, in the simple and well- 
conducted hotel, bearing the suggestive name of ‘‘ Oasis,” 
upon the writer’s going into the dining-room for breakfast, he 
noticed the waiters, while awaiting the tardy guesis, reading 
the daily papers, and Howell’s latest work. 

The response to the well-made address of welcome was by 
Prest. H. M. Hale, of the Assoc. Therein were some remi- 
niscences worth repeating. Twenty years ago, almost to a day, 
Prof. Hale, as a member of a volunteer company of home 
guards had camped where Greeley now stands, said company 
being on ashort campaign against the Indians, then so trouble- 
some. This to Eastern people may seem strange, though not 
unprecedented in our new west;—only a score of years ago the 
camp-ground of Indian fighters, now the site of a prosperous 
city, with a magnificent school-house, fine churches, good 
society, and a most comfortable and inviting place for the 
Teachers Assoc. to hold its convention. The same gentleman, 
for many years Territorial Supt. of Public Instruction, gave 
the presidential address. 

After alluding to and answering some pessimistic views 
touching the education of the common people out of their 
sphere, and tracing the history and triumphs of popular educa- 
tion, he reviewed the work in Colorado. He had witnessed 
the first school held in Colorado, in a log-house; had witnessed 
villages spring up and change into cities; had witnessed 
schools domiciled in log-houses, abandoned billiard-halls, and 
warehouses, These had been supplanted by costly edifices, 
the single teacher giving way to a corps of teachers, number- 
ing twenty-five, fifty, or a hundred, all in less than a quarter of 
acentury. He concluded by giving thoughtful attention to 
some points, yet in a measure neglected. The schools must 
do what they can to check the foolish tendencies of American 
society, revive the dignity of labor, correct our abominable 
American politics; foster correct public opinion upon educa- 
tional, social, and civil questions. 

Miss Hattie E. Hayes, of Alamosa, gave a suggestive paper 
on *‘ Map-Sketching,” and Miss Whiting of Denver on “ Fri- 
day Afternoons.”’ 

Miss Sarah Allen, of Fort Collins, read an able paper on the 
kindergarten. - 

Miss Sarah Graham, of Denver, gave a paper on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of English Language,” containing many helpful sug- 
gestions and methods as to the proper presentation of this sub- 


ect. 

F ‘“‘The Teacher as a Member of Society’ was the theme 
chosen by Miss Fannie Mauly, of Georgetown. Right ably did 
she outline the true relation of the teacher in the community. 

Another lady on the program won for herself unstinted praise. 
Miss Crabtree, of Greeley, gave a class exercise illustrating the 
Tonic Sol-fa method. The exercise was received with the 
greatest interest and satisfaction. She showed herself not only 
an expert teacher of music, but that her system has many ele- 
ments in its favor. 

‘*To what Extent Should the Citizen be Educated by the 
State ?”? was discussed by the young, but able, principal of 
the Normal Dept. of the State Univ. By well-arranged argu- 
ment he proved the duty of the State to educate, summing up 
the argument in two propositions: (1) State should afford op- 
portunity for broad general culture; (2) Opportunity for spe- 
cial education. Both of the above should be afforded in the 
broadest measure. 

F. E. Smith, of Greeley, discussed ‘‘ Methods of Teaching 
German and French.’’ e analyzed the Ahn, Meisterschaft, 
and other systems, and closed by explaining, as the true 
method, Grimms’ law of the mutation of consonants. 

Ex-State Supt. L. S Cornell, of Del Norte, discussed 
‘*‘Should the National Government Give the Cause of Popular 
Education Pecuniary Aid?”’ His discussion clustered about 
the elucidation of three propositions: (1) Relation of popular 
education to government; (2) Relation of popular education 
to quality of citizenship; (3) Relation of popular education to 
true morality. Being answered in the affirmative, then he 
argued that the school supply is inadequate, and schools are 
not 89 good as they might be made with more funds. While 
each State is doing all it is able, it is not doing so much as is 
needed. Time has come for the National Government to sup- 

lement the work of the States. 
ee How Shall We Deal with Vicious Habits of Reading ?” 
was answered by W. W. Remington, of Fort Collins. The 
methods of teaching reading, the literature of the reading- 
books, the imperative duty to create a taste for good reading, 
and attempt to control, in a measnre, the out-of-schoo! reading 
of pupils, the relation of the public-school library to pupils 
reading, were all forcibly discussed by this able school-man. 

“The Living Teacher as a Personal Force in Education’ 
was a scholarly production by Prof. W. D. Sheldon, of Color- 
ado Colk, Colorado Springs. 

‘‘ Industrial Education and Its Possibilities” was the closing 
paper, given by Prest. C. L. Ingersoll, of the Agricultural 
Coll., Fort Collins. This speaker traced the origin and growth 
of the sentiment in favor of industrial education, its relation 
to a well-planned system of popular instruction, and showed 
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some of the marked results so far derived, and what in the 
future we may reasonably expect from industrial education. 
The work and scope of our own Industrial University were 
explained. 

The papers and discussions impressed one that the school in- 
terests of Colorado are in competent and progressive hands. 
In this Assoc, was to be found an enthusiasm, intelligence, 
and energy that prophecy great things in the future. In the 
Assoc. commingled in truly democratic freedom the presidents 
of the State Univ. and Agricultural Coll. and the respective 
faculties, the State Supt. and ex-State Supts., the City Supte., 
grade teachers and rural teachers,—all intent upon one thing, 
the uplifting and improvement of our schools. 

The esprit de corps were such as to charm and impress any- 
one observing the discussions, public and private, of this class 
of educators. 

The officers elect for the next year are: Prest , Capt. 
Boyd, Greeley; V. Prest, W. W. Remington, Ft. Collins; 
Sec., W. C. Thomas, Leadville; Treas., State Sapt. J. C. Shat 
tuck, Denver; Ex. Com, J.S. McCluney, Pueblo; R. H. Biggs, 
Denver; A. C. Courtney, Golden. 

A resolution was adopted, sending greeting to the National 
Assoc., commending the selection of Madison for the next 
meeting, and promising a liberal delegation to swell the throng 
that there will assemble. 

For the program much credit is due the Ex. Com. : Messrs. 
Wegener of Denver, Copeland of Greeley, and Sterns of 
Alamosa, who provided a wide range of discussiou, and for 
ample consideration of many vital phases of educational work. 

So. Pueblo, Jan. 1, 1884. F. B. Gavuct. 


“THE NORTHWEST.” 

The following references upon The Northwest were prepared for special 
ure in connection with a lecture by William A. Mowry and at his request, 
by William E. Foster, A.M., the well known and efficient librarian of the 
Providence (R. I.) Public Library: 


A. The States East of the Mississippi : 

(Note: “ The territory northwes:; of the river Ohio,” organized in 1787, 
comprised the present States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and part of Minnesota.) On the history of this region see Park. 
man’s “‘ Discovery of the Great West”; Monette’s History of the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi” ; W.J.A. Broadford’s “ The Northwest” ; the 
* Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin’ ; Butterfield’s 
** Discovery of the Northwest,”” The circumstances of its settlement in 
the last century may be traced in Burnett’s ““ Notes on the Early Settle- 
ment of the Northwestern Territory.” See also the St. Clair Papers,” 
edited by W. H. Smith (comprising the public and private papers cf the 
first governor of the territory). (Note: “As a collection of original 
papers and letters these volumes will always retain their historical value” ; 
“ Mucb of this matter is now printed for the first time ;”” W. F. Poole, in 
The Dia!, February, 1882, Vol. IL., p. 227. Compare also The Dial Vol. 
pp. 251-54, 293-96,— Vol. IIL, pp. 13-15; New-England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 202-11}. See also the ~ Ohio 
Valley Historical Series,” in 7 volames; and the ‘‘ Ohio Valley Historical 
Miscellanies,”” in 3 volumes. [Note : The text of the ordinance of 1787 
may be found in the ** Federal and State Constitations ” (published by the 
United States Government), Vol. I., pp. 429-32. On this subject, also, 
compare “‘ The History of the Ordinance of 1787,” by Edward Coles; “ Dr. 
Cutler and the Ordinance of 1787,” by W. F. Poole (first printed in the 
North American Review, April, 1876) ; also, Adams’s “‘ Manual of “Histor- 
ical Literature,” page 11-12.) On the more recent history and develop 
ment of this region, see the history of separate States, as Ohio, Illinois, 
and Michigan. [(/. Adamea’s “‘ Manual of Historical Literature,” pp. 5*2- 
66.) Also the successive Censuses of the United States. Also the val- 
uable Statistical Volume by Robert P. Porter, entitled ‘‘ The West,” based 
on the Census of 1980. 


RB. The States and Territories between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mts. : 

[Embracing the States of Iowa, Nebraska, and a part of Minnesota, and 
the Territories of Dakota, Wyoming, and a partof Mantana.) For the 
early history of this region see the works of Parkman and Monette, already 
cited. For ita cession to the United States,as a part of the Lonisiana 
Territory, in 1803, see Marbois’s “ History of Louisiana” ; also Hennepin’s 
** Description of Louisiana” ; see also Neill’s “ History of Minnesota” ; 
also the “ Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society.”” On the later 
history and development of this region, see Smalley’s “‘ History of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, chapters 36, 37,and 38; also chapters 42, 43 
44; See also Winsor’s “‘ Great Northwest”; also the articles of Mr. Smal 
ley in Century, Vol. XXIV., pp. 50-12, 769-79; also the articles in Harper’s 
Magazine, 1882, on the ** Northwest.” 


C. The States and Territories between the Rocky Mts. and the Pacific : 

(Comprising the State of Oregon, the Territories of Washington and 
Idaho, and a partof Montana.] For the early history of this region see 
Greenbow’s ‘ History of Oregon and California”; Bulfinch’s “ Oregon 
and Eldorado’; Irving’s “ Astoria” ; Swan’s Northwest Coast’’; also 
the very comprehensive treatment of the subject in the volume on “ Or 
egon,” by William Barrows, recently published in the series, “‘ American 
Commonwealths.” [Note: On the question whether this Oregon region 
formed a part of the Lonisiana purchase there is a very voluminous liter- 
ature; see, for instance, I. I. Anderson’s pamphlet, * Did the Louisiana 
Purchase Extend to the Pacific Ocean”? also Greenhow’s “ History of 
Oregon and California’’; Barrow’s ‘*Oregon”; Wa!ker’s Statistical 
Atlas of the United Stater,” 1874; also the list of references on “ Oregon” 
in the Magazine of American History,’ 1882; also the discussions of the 
subject by Messrs. Mowry, Ridpatb, Anderson, and Salisbury, in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 1880; also by Messrs. Walker, Mowry, and 
Allen in the Nation (1883), Vol. XXX VI., pp. 231, 273, 318.] On the later 
history and development of this region see Gray's “‘ History of Oregon ” ; 
Barrow’s “ Oregon” ; Nordhoff's “‘ Northern California and Oregon” ; 
‘Two Years in Oregon,” by Wallace Nash ; also the volumes by Smalley 
and Winsor, already cited; also the articles of H. H. (Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson) in the Atlantic Monthly, Vol. LI., 1883, Physical characteristics 
of theze three regions may be studied in Patton’s “‘ Nataral Resources of 
the United Staies ” ; alsoin the works of Porter, Smalley, Nordhoff, and 
Nasb, above cited; Winsor’s “Great West” gives especially attention to 
picturesqueness of scenery ; see also Richardson's ‘The Wonders of the 
Yellowstone.” 


The following may be given as among the most interesting and most re- 
liable books for general reading upon this section of our country : Park- 
man’s ‘‘ Discovery of the Great Northwest,” Parkman’s “ Conspiracy of 
Pontiac,” Parkman's “ Pioneers of France in the New World,” and Park- 
man’s “ California and Oregon Trail” ; Smalley’s “ History of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad” ; Winsor’s ‘Great Northwest” ; Irving's “ Asto- 

ia” ; Barrow’s “ Oregon” ; Gray’s “ History of Oregon.” 


— The Western Reserve School of Design for Women at 
Cleveland is reported to be doing excellent work. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Grore1a.—Rev. Dr. Orr, State School Comr., in a recent 
speech before the North Georgia Conference, stated that the 
colored people of Georgia pay into the Treasyry of the State 
all that is appropriated to their education except about $20,000. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILtrNors.—Aurora Beacon offers a prize for the best story 
written by an Aurora pupil on certain pictures furnished for 
them by the paper. 8S. F. Corley succeeds C. J. Brown as 
prince, of schools at Dalton City.——A count of the first page of the School 
Journal directory of Lilinois principals and superintendents shows that 
much more than half have changed places since last year. The average 
of the State will certainly not show so little permanency.——Sidney A. 
McKelvey is now conducting an educational department in the Sparta 
Plaindealer.—Supt. Gastman conducts, in his monthly teachers’ meet- 
ings, a very profitable study of Payne’s ‘‘ Educational Doctrine.” 


State Editor, ALBION N. Faiiows, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Iowa.—W. T. Slocum, the genial agent of Van Antwerp & 
Rragg, was presented with a handsome chair by his associates. 
The affair happened in Des Moines at the time of the 8. T. A. 
—Supt. Leigh Hunt, in addition to the work consequent upon the 8. T. 
A., lectured at Newton and Nebraska City, in vacation.—T. N. Cary, 
last year principal Des Moines High School, and one of the strong educa 
tional men, is seeking health in Montana. Along with Gen. R.V. Arkerly 
he has located an extensive cattle ranch between Livingstone aud the Na- 
tional Park ——The supts. of some of the leading cities,—Des Moines, 
Oskaloosa, Marshalitown, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Cedar Rapids, Bur 
lington, etc.,—organized a round tabie ut the 8. T.A. It will probably 
be followed by others.——Miss Frane Burbury, formerly of Cedar Rapids, 
has been elected to fill an important position in the schools of East Water 
loo, Miss Burbury formerly taught in Cedar Rapids.——The lowa Direct- 
ory, in the ‘Normal Monthly, shows that the salaries of the city supts. are 
as follows: Forty supts., $1,000 each; fifteen, $1,100; twenty-nine, $1,200; 
two, $1,350; one, $1,400; eight, $1,500; one, $1,600; one, $1,700; six, $1,800; 
one, $1,900; and one $2,000 ——The State Norina!, at Cedar Falis, is duing 
valuable work for the graded schools of the State. Members of class ’8 
are located as follows: Miss Jennie Marbie, Perry; Miss Alice Hurley, 
Miss Maggie Rae, Charles City; Miss A. Reynolds, Knoxville; Miss Carrie 
Flint, Cedar Fails.—tThe report of the State Supt. shows that a number 
of county supts. have no occasion to issue ‘‘ professional "’ certificates. — 
Hop. UC. D. Hine, secretary Board of Ed. Com., and Supt. Holcombe of 
Indiana, were, the writer believes, classmates in the law class of the Lowa 
State Univ. in 1878.——Frank B. Cooper, principal of the schools of Lemars, 
is making a fine record. He was noted as a promising principal in Illi 
nois, and tsa valuable acquisition to the State. ——-The new president of 
the Agri. Coll ,T. A. Knapp, is said by students just returned from the 
co:lege, to havo been a great favorite among the students before he was 
called to the presidency. 


InDIANA.—Rose Polytechnic Inst., at Terre Haute, opens 
with 46 students. The new laboratory, just completed at a 
cost of $6,500, is capable of receiving a class of 50 in qualita- 
tive analysis and 20 in quantitative, with professors room and valance- 
room. Josephus Collett, Esq., president of the Board of Managers, has 
presented to the library a set of the Philosophical Transactions. The 
library now Las 5,000 volumes, The workshops are also in order, having 
received $80,000 worth of machinery. Ali the professur’s who were ex 
pected are on the ground.——The museum and cabinet of Wabash Coll 
will be moved into their new building shortly. The college can now take 
pride in the possession of one of the best museums of the West, in one of 
the best-appointed buildings.——-Prof. D. 8. Jordan, of Bioomington, is 
at present engaged in making a collection of Florida fishes for State Univ. 
pod the Smithsonian Inst.——Prof. Kirkwood is engaged in writing an 
article on “Astronomical Progress and Phenomena”’ for Appleton's En- 
cyclopedia.——Supt. Baldwin of Rushvill is contributing an excellent 
series of yo on,“ What Shall They Read ?” toj Tae Educational Weekly. 
——supt. Mather of Warsaw is running a lecture course, the proceeds to 
be devoted to increasing the high-school library, and to furnishing the 
iower grades with periodicals. The course was opeved Dec. 14, by Dr, 
Joseph Tingley, of Vanville.——Most of the colleges of this State report 
an increased attendance this year.——The trustees of Purdue Univ. have 
secured the services of Mr. John Pursell, of New Haven, Conn ,a prac. 
tical wood-carver and designer, as an instructor in the Dept. of Iodustrial 
Artin the Univ. Mr. Pursell will organize a class in wood-carving on 
Thursday, Jan. 3, 1874. A second course will begin Feb. 7, 1884. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
MinnEsoTra.—The State has erected 373 new school-houses 
during the year, at a cost of $516,449. The work of the past 
school-year throughout the State has been eminently success- 
ful, showing wise and careful management. There are now 4,489 sclhool- 
buildings, which, with sites, are valued at $4,352,840.——Ex.-Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Prof. A. J. Greer, of Lake City, has been appointed a member 
of the Normal school Lewis, a recent graduate of 
the Mankato Normal School, has been engaged as an assistant teacher in 
Le Sueur High Sclfool —Hamline Univ. has received endow. 
ments to the amount of $80.000 ——The schools of Crookston are progress- 
ing finely, with an enroliment of over 400. The high school is reported as 
doing very good work.——The lecture of Hon. D. L. Kiehle on “ The New 
Education ’’ is receiving many commendations, 


_ Missount.—The colored teachers of Missouri held a conven- 
tion at Jefferson City, beginning Dec. 26 and adjourning Dec. 
29 The first morning was spent in taking steps toward the 
organizatiou of a permanent State Teachers’ Assoc. Resolutions express- 
ing the objecta of the convention were adopted and the convention was 
resolved into a State Teachers’ Assoc., and Sedalia selected as the next 
place of meeting. 1. E. PaGe, Prest. 

F. H. LACTHER, Sec. 


New York.—The venerable Dr. Clark, for fifty years prin- 
cipal of the Canandaigua Acad., and but recently retired, has 
been visiting some of the schools in his vicinity. —-Schuyler- 
ville, in Saratoga Co., shows her appreciation of a good teacher by raising 
the salary of the efficient principal uf her Union School to $1,200. —Quite 
extensive repairs were made on the Argyle Acad. building during last sum- 
mer, and the school is now seemingly very prosperous ——S. 8. Packard, 
for many years Supt. of Schools at Saratoga Springs and late principal of 
Warrensburg Acad., ia now principal of Ticonderoga Union School.—~— 
Cazenovia Sem. has a large number of new students this year.——Prin. 
Wright, of Waterville Union School, although but a few months in his pres. 
ent position, bas made a good impression upon acholars, parents, and trus- 
tees.——Riverside Sem., destroyed by fire one year ago, will not be rebuilt, 
the priocipal’s house and the grounds having been sold for a private resi 
dence.——An injunction has been served apon the collector and the Board 
of Edacation ot Dansville Union School to prevent the collection of the 
annual school tax. Theground of complaint is that the present board is 
an wo body.——Troy is about to introduce drawing into all depts. of 
the public schoois.— Lyman H. Snyder, lately in tue employ of the Hud 
son Bay Company, has accepted a position on the faculty of Fort Edward 
Institute.——E. A. Snyder, for nine years the efficient school comr. in 
Washington Co ,has beeu appointed a deputy collector of Internal revenue. 


State Editor,C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 


Oxn10.—C. W. Thompson, last year supt. of the Senecaville 
schools, was recently elected supt. of the Guthrie Center (Lowa) 


schools. He réports that good Ohio teachers are in demand in 
Iowa, and invites all well-qualified teachers so come to the Hawkeye 
State.——The Hellaire schools were organized on the graded plan 20 years 
ago. W. K. Ghoder), of Cambridge, was the first supt. e had four 
assistants. 6B. T. Jones, with 30 teachers, constitutes the present corps of 
instruction.—-W. W. tligman, formerly of Cumberland, is now supt. of 
the Groveland (LI).) schools. ——Prof. R. C. Fawvett bas resigned his place 
as supt. of the public schools of Waynesburgh. Prof. F. hus had charge 
of the Waynesburg schools for the past three 8, during which time 
the schools have shown a steady growth in efficiency, His many friends 
regret to lose the services of Mr, Fawcett.——-The Executive Com. of 
Medina Co. Teachers’ Inst. announce a four weeks’ normal school this 
year, to take the piace of the usual annual one-week session of the Inst. 
——Four preparatory students of Oberlin Coll. were convicted of stealin . 
and fiued by the mayor, one to pay $30, the other three $25 each. All 
were expelled from the college. L. Robb, of Cadiz, bas been elected 
to fiil the vacancy in the Waynesburgh schools caused by the resignation 


of R. U, Fawcett.——A new chapei bell has bee 
Coli. It weighs a ton and lias cast on it, “ Presented by Chester H. Pana 


to Oberlin Coll. in its Jubilee Year, 1883.".—— Miss Sarah Williams, of the 
Hinckley High School, retires from that position with the good wishes of 
her pupils and patrous.——The names of D. F. DeWolf, late comr. of 
common schools, and E. 8. Cox, supt. of public schools, Portsmouth, are 
mentioned in connection with the presidency of the Ohio Univ. at 
Athens._—C. E. McVey, of Clifton, it is said, will be a member of the 
State Board of Examiners, under State Comr, Brown.—-—E. E. White has 
taken up his residence at Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, where he expects to 
do literary work for the next two years.——Miss Lizzie E. Scott is estab- 
lishing a substantial reputation as Fee of the New Lisbon High 
Schooi. She is a classical gradnate of Wooster Coll.——The Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly bas doubled its subscription list since Dr, Samuel Findley 
took its management about two years ago.—Jan. 14 the new comr. of 
schools took charge of his office.——The reading-circle tidal wave is now 
passing over Ohio. Supt. E. A. Jones, of Massilon, cor, séc., reports the 
list of membership to be daily increasing. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— The report of the State Supt. E. E. 
Higbee, for the year énding June 1, 1883, just published, shows 
that in Pennsylvania there are 2,227 school districts; 19,542 
schools; 7,897 graded schools; 15,721 school directors; 105 superintend- 
ents; 8,600 male teachers, and 13,4.4 female teachers. The average salary 
of male teachers per month, is $37.03 female teachers, $30.05. The average 
attendance of pupils during the year was 957,680: cost of tuition, $5,193,- 
691.74; cost of building, tuition, fuel, and contingencies, $9,206,336 65; 
estimated value of school property, $30,199,636; school tax levied for all 
purposes, $5,676,547.57; estimated value of State and incorporated educa- 
tional institutious, $8,847,389.76. ‘Lhe increase since iast year is as follows: 
In schools, 259; male teachers, 451; female teachers, 637; number of 
pupils, 12,335; cost of tuition, $329,973.83; value of school property, 


1,858,076, 


Sovran CaRrotina.— The enrollment in the public schools 
increased last year over 27,000. Still 27 per cent. of the white 
and 45 per cent. of the colored children between 6 and 16 are 
not enrolled. 


State Editor, T. C. KARNS. Union City, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE.—Supt. Caldwell, of the Nashville city schools, 
has made a report for the first term, from which we glean the 
following items: Percent. of attendance of high school, 97.46; 
ward schools (white), 96.38; colored, 97.57. Cost of tuition per pu il, 
enrolled last year, 9.30, It will be noticed that “our brother in biack’ 
excels in attendance,and that the cost of tuition is very low. At the 
last monthly meeting of the principals and teachers of the city, Prof. 
Woolwine, principal of the Howard School, delivered an interesting lect- 
ure on « Discipline in the School-room,” in which many strong ideas, 
which he claims to have successfully applied in his schools, were ad- 
vanced. He advised that espionage be done away with, since, under such 
a system, teachers become detectives and repress the highest instincts of 
the child. Since true discipline is the building of character, a child should 
not be removed from temptation, but aided tu overcome it. Pupils must 
be believed, and in all grades above the third any statement by a child 
should be met with the assertion, ‘‘ I believe you, since you have said so.” 
In the discussion which followed, his methods were severely criticised 
by the leading teachers present, as being visionary and opposed to most 
approved methods of the system.—— The Tennessee Journal of Education 
now has an ‘‘alumni dept.,” conducted by the graduates of the State 
Normai Coll. at Nashville; J. C. Shirley is editor. There wasa reunion 
of the alumni at the college on Dec. 26. Steps were taken toward the 
establishment of a college paper. Mr. Carleton Mitchell, of Union City, 
was selected as orator for the next regular meeting. The propriety of 
having a “normal” day at Mont eagle Assembly next summer was dis- 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.— By the Governor, Prof. R. C, 
Kerr has just been appointed Territorial School Supt. For 


other reasous the selection is a good one, but not the least so 
as a promotion from the rank of teachers rather than giving the honor 
to a lawyer or an editor, as in the past two instances, The Territorial 
Supt. is allowed only $600, and a Co. Supt. $100 per annum, Most of the 
Co. Supts, are actively engaged aa teachers, it will be noticed that 
seven of them are ladies, 

Academies are the order of the day, three having been projected with- 
inayear. The Normal Acad., at Steilacoom, with an enroliment of 85, 
the past nine months, enters the new year with classes in Industrial Art, 
Natural Philosophy, Greek and Latin Grammar, Anabasis, Cicero, Ver- 
gil, Book-keeping, etc.; A. T. Burnell, A.M., Prin, The Sumner Acad., 
Rev. G, A. McKinlay, Prin., which bas just issued its prospectus, under 
the Presbytery of Puget Sound, The Baptists, at Centralia, fifty miles 
south or the sound, on the Northern Pacific R.R., are doing the first 
works in preparation for an academy. The Methodists at Olympia, and 
Congregationalists on Fidalgo Island, have been at work for several 
years; xs have the Catholics at Olympia and Seattie, at which latter place 
is the Territorial Univ., that has lately been aided by a legislative appro- 
priation for thirty free scholarships, worth $45 each, 

Whitman Seminary, at Walla Walla, has a new college building costing 
$15,000, with capacity for 150 pupils The faculty consists of five profes. 
sors, and the school has now ninety-three students,— thirty giris and. sixty- 
three boys,— on its roll. Cheney Acad. has 170 students, and the acade- 
my at Steilacoom 51; these include district pupils. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TA8H, Portland, Me. 


— There is a movement on foot to have a grand reunion of 
the class of ’39, Colby Univ., atthe nextcommencement. Rev. 
Dr. Ricker is the author of the movement; Samuel L. Uald- 
well, A.M., D.D., president of, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., is expected to be present, and to deliver the oration at 
the dedication of the new Coburn Classical Inst. 

— Miss Lizzie J. Garcelon has been called to the Putnam 
Grammar School at Cambridge, Mass., at an advanced salary. 
This is the third Lewiston teacher who has recently been called 
to the grammar schools of Cambridge. 

— At a meeting of the directors of the Gardiner High School, 
Miss Alice S. Reynolds was elected first assistant in place of 
Miss Smith, resigned; and Miss Minnie Barstow, of Gardiner, 
was elected second assistant to succeed Miss Reynolds, City 
schools began Wednesday, Jan. 2. 

— A new public-school building has recently been finished 
at Dover to accommodate the three village districts combined. 

— The general Com. on Instr, of the Maine Pedagogical Soc. 
held a meeting at Brunswick, Monday and Tuesday, holiday 
week, Several committees on instruction, represented at this 
meeting by their chairmen, were appointed by the Soc. at its 
annual meeting in Augusta, October, 1881,—“‘ these committees 
to report at subsequent meetings the kind of instruction which 
shoald be given, the qualities demanded in text-books suitable 
to be used in such instruction; and, if practicable, the names 
of particular text-books that seem to them to possess such 
qualities.” At first only four committees were formed: (1) 
On language, including grammar, rhetoric, etc.; (2) reading 
and spelling; (3) mathematics; (4) geography and history. 
Subsequently a separate committee on history was appointed, 
and another on moral instruction. At the late meeting in 
Brunswick it was decided to recommend the formation of 4 
new committee on natural science, this to include physics, 
natural history, physiology, laws of health, etc. There are 
now seven committees, and it may be found necessary still 
farther to sub-divide the work. Much is expected of these 
committees in the work of improving instruction in the 
schools of the State, 


VERMONT. 
— Brigham Acad., at Bakersfield, under the management of 


Prof. Otis 8. Johnson, is in a prosperous condition. Its last 
fall term numbered 103, the largest term for many oe. Val- 


uable presents from Mrs. Sarah B. Jacobs, of ton, have 
added to the ability of the teachers to illustrate the subjects, 
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By her favor, also, free scholarships in the Univ. of Vermont 
have been secured to the Acad. 
— Gifts and improvements aggregating $500,000 have been 
made to the educational advantages of the State during the 
ast year. The largest improvements are $204,000 to the State 
School fund from the late Arunah Huntington, of Brantford, 
Can.; gifts of about $150,000 to the State Univ., besides a val- 
uable library of 13,000 volumes; $25,000 to the Lyndon Inst. 
at Lyndon Centre; $50,000 raised by the Brattleborough schoo! 
district for a new building; $20,000 for a parochial school at 
s:. Johnsbury ; parochial schools at Rutland at a cost of 


$20,000, etc. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston —The annual reunion of the Brimmer School Assoc , 
on the 8th inst, was largely attended. The eyent of the even- 
ing was a speech by Dr. Joshua Bates, late master of the 
school. In reviewing the iate administration of the city 


schools, he said : 

After Dr. Philbrick lett the position of at. of Schoo!s of Boston,—a 

sition which he ever filled with distinguished success,—many features 
Pe what is called the Quincy system,”’ with various so cajled “ modern 
improvements,” styled the “new departure,” were from time to time 
adopted and engrafted on our school system, and their efforts have been 
disastrous in many directions to sound educational progress. Much that 
is unwarrantable and pretentious in school science and administration, 
and many utopian aud dictatorial measures on the part of supervision, 
have had the ascendency in school mansgement of late years, and conse. 

uently our schools have suffered in efficiency and thoroughness in e'e- 
pareve education. Lt is not only the testimony of many parents and 
educators that our schools, since the introduction of 80 many new meas 
ures and the aduption of the so-called ‘‘ new departure,” have fallen off 
in efliciency and their former standing, but there is now acknowledged 
evidence that a number of the masters, particularly those who have had 
any length of experience as teachers in Boston, and who only know the 
condition of the schools some twenty years ago, are of the same opinion. 
Recently there are decided indications from the action of the School 
Board that fandamentals in education will soon again take the place of 
encroachments and indiscreet measures, sanctioned and introduced by 
those who have had the management of our schools of later years. ‘The 
School Comittee has recently rescinaed, and thus ignored, some of their 
past doings, and restored what seems to have convinced the majority of 
the Board of unwise action heretofore. 

From the recent action of the School Board in reference to the pri- 
mary schools and text-books, and some other indications of more careful 
legislation, may we not contidently hope that the day of speculative 
schemes in education, empirical methods in teachiug, and overburdened 
and expensive supervisions is past, and that henceforth wisdom and dis- 
cretion will characterize school manag t. and independeuce again 
be granted to the teacher, untrammeled, and left free, to carry out such in 
struction as will suitably cultivate the imagination, discipline the memo- 
ry, strengthen the reasoning powers, and produce wholesome results, 
when the pupil goes forth to battle with the atera realities of life. 

Short speeches were also,made by Dr. G. B. Hyde, of the 
School Committee; Messrs. C. Rand, Q. A. Dickerman, the 
present master of the Brimmer Schooi; E Bentley Young, 
master of the Prince School; E. L. Underwood, George T. 
Stoddard, Samuel Appleton,Godfrey Morse, and John H. But- 
ler. The reunion was in every respect a very successful and 
enjoyable one, 

At the request of many teachers and educators of Boston 
and vicinity, Mr. H. E. Holt of this city will give a lecture at 
Chickering Hall, Saturday morning, Janu. 19, at 11 o’clock,— 
subject, ** Music in Education, or How Children may be Taught 
to ‘Think ia Music.’”’ Mr, Hoit will illustrate his methods with 
the use of a ciass of pupils from one of the suburban towus. 
Tae lecture will be free, and all teachers, educators, and others 
interested are cordially invited to be present. 

— Mr. William T. Strong, a graduate of Williston Sem., 
Easthampton, and of Yale College in 1876, after six and a half 
years of successful teaching in the Boston Latin School, has 
been appointed First Secretary of Legation at Vienna. He 
sailed on the 26th ult. to enter upon the duties of his new 
position. 

— The Hitchcock Free High School, at Brimfield, seems to be in a 
prosperous condition. It is liberally endowed, and no tuition is required 
of pupils from whatever place they come, although their number is lim 
ited to 100, it has nearly that number this year. ‘The school is copiously 
supplied with reference-books, and has a valuable library; above all, it 
las a strong force of teachers. The department of the sciences is in charge 
of # colmpetent instractor who has good facilities for his work. IA tue 
classical departuent three classes of young men are fitting for college 
under the principal, who is @ teacher of experience. ‘The founder of tue 
echool also established six scholarships of $100 each in Amherst Coll., and 
graduates of this school are especial/y favored with these, aud if deserving 
ure favored rather than any others. “This school would certainly seem to 


be a favorable place for those 
young men to tit for college, especialiy for thos 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mr. J. Milton Hall has been thus far very successful in 
makiog arrangements with the railroad companies for trans- 
portation to Madison, next summer, to attend the National 
Assoc. Not only will alow rate be obtained, but very excel- 
leut accommodations will be secured for those who go. Rhode 
{sland wiil, doubtiess, do her full share in making up a large 
New-England delegation for the meeting in Madison. 

— R. A. Guild, LL.D., of Brown Univ. Library, gave a lect- 
ure before the Warren High School and citizens of the town, 
Dec. 17 (by special request), on the Early History of Brown 
Univ., which was located in Warren. He spoke of ihe struggle 
which led to the founding of the college, and of the first com- 
meacement exercises and the sentiments expressed by two of 
the speakers as regards the separation of the American Colo- 
ies from the mother-country. The lecture was full of inter- 
est, and was given in a very entertaining manner. Dr. Guild 
has had the good fortune to obtain some very rare aod valu- 
ae documents, within afew years, from which some of his 
acts were gathered; besides he has a very happy faculty in 
Presenting the facts. 

— The annual report of Mr. Geo. A. Littlefield, Supt. of 
public schoois in Newport, to the school board of that city, is 
4 document of more than ordinary interest, aud shows the 


schools of Newport to bein a flourishing condition. This is 
Mr. Littlefield 8 first year in bis present position, yet he has 
adjusted his work admirably. Newport iscongratulating itself 
uvon having Sbtained a competent and enthusiastic school 
officer with the courage of his convictions. 

The catalogue of the Normal School has recently been issued, 
and shows an attendance of 162 pupils. The class admitted 
in September was one of the largest for many years. The 
new building recentiy occupied by the school is one of the 
best of its kind. tis probable that another year will soon be 
added to the course. 

— Rev.’ C. E. Barrows, D.D , of Newport, a graduate of 
Colby, and a trustee of Brown Univ., died Dee. 26, at the age 
of 50. He was a gentleman of scholarly tastes and was highly 
esteemed. 

— The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the R. I. Tnstitute of 
Iustruction will be held at Providence, T hursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, Jan. 24, 25, and 26. Program : 

Thursday Morning.—The schools of the ci 
visitors wilt be cordinilp weleomed. 

Afternoon.—Higher Department at High School building, 2.30 m, 
Papers: “The Natoral Method of Studying History;” by Prof. J. B. 
Clark, Smith Coll, ‘* The Teacher and the Pupil after Gradaation;” b 
Prin. H. M. Maxson, N. Attleborough, Mass. ** The Moral and Religious 
Element in Kducation;” by Rev F. D. Blakeslee, ** Utility in High School 
Work;” by Prin. J. E, Estee, ‘Waste of Energy;’’ by J. M.McKenzie, 
Fa'l River, Mass. 

Grammar and Primary Department at Music Hall,2.15p.m. ‘ Natare’s 
Helps to the Teacher;” by Geo. H. Martin, Mass, Board of Education. 
Discussion opened by Supt. G. A. Littlefield. “ The Cultivation of 
Thought and Expression in Children;” Supt G [ Aldrich, Quincy, Maas. 

Evening.— At Music Hall. Address by Prest. F. Carter, Williams Coll,; 
‘* One or two Elements of Good Teaching.” 


Friday Morning.—Address by the Prest. ‘‘ The Teachers in the Com- 
mon Schools;’’ by Prio. C. F. Carroll, New Britain, Conn. ** Methods of 
Teaching: their Uses and Abuses; by N. A. Calkins, Lu.D., N. City. 

15 p. m., Moral Training and School Government: b 
J.L. Prince, Mass. Board of Ed. ‘* School Work; a Talk,” by Supt. F. 
Cogswell, Cambridge, Mass. 

Friday Evening — Addresses by His Excellency, Gov. Bourn; Prin. 
T. J. Morgan, D.D; J. T. Edwards, D D., of New York, and T. W. 
Bicknell, LL D, President Nat. Ed. Assoc. Readings by Prof. Ticknor. 

Saturday Morning.—‘** How Children Should be Taught to Think in 
Music;” by H. E. Holt, Boston. Lilustrated with a class of children. 
“* The Great Northwest;” by W. A. Mowry, Ph.D. ‘ Literature and the 
Schools;” by Rev. J. T. Edwards, D.D., Handoiph, N. Y. 

Entertainment consisting of lodging and breakfast will be furnished 
gratuitously to ladies, upon application at the office of the Comr. of Pub. 
Schools, 104 N. Main Street, Providence, on or before Jan. 19 

Free return-tickets to members of the Institute will be furnished by the 
Secretary. W, T. P&OoK, Prest. 
X. D. TINGLEY, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The new high-school building of Hartford was occupied 
for the first time at the beginning of the present term, It 
takes the place of the one burned two years ago, and has been 
erected at a cost of $250,000. In the opinion of many it is the 
best product of school architecture, inasmuch as none of the 
school-rooms are above the second story, and the sanitary and 
ventilating arrangements are after the most advanced ideas. 
It is 276 feet long, and averages 100 feet in width. The rooms 
are all equipped ready for work, and the laboratory and scien- 
tifie rooms are replete with needed apparatus. 

— The graded school of Plainville under Principal Williams 
closed the fall term in a prosperous condition. 

— The first of a series of teachers’ meetings was held in 
New Haven on the 4th inst. An instructive lecture on ‘* Lan- 
guage Teaching’’ was given by J. Milton Halil, of Dedham, 
Mass. It was listened to with great interest by nearly three 
hundred teachers. Prins. Whitmore, Gile, Burton, and Bangs 
followed with commendatory remarks. 

— The New Haven Training School will take possession of 
quarters in the new building early in February, It will be in 
charge of Miss E. M. Reed, who has been for several years at 
the head of the School of Practice in the New Hampshire Nor- 
mal school. She is expected to form a strong addition to the 
present efficient corps of trainers. 

— Miss E. M. Reed, who has been for several years at the 
head of the school of practice in the New Hampshire Normal 
School has been engaged to take charge of the training-work 
in the New Haven ‘I'raining School. She enters upon her 
duties in February. It is expected that she will prove a strong 
addition to the present efficient corps of trainers. 

— According to the report of the secretary of the board of 
school visitors of West Hartford, the following is the state of 
things in the southeast district of that town: ‘‘ The majority 
of the scholars of this district, by force of natural circum- 
stances, are less apprehensive than those of the other districts. 
The absence of family surroundings, pertinent to more polished 
grades of society, manifests itself in the inferior sensorium, 
and thus they begin study handicapped at their inception.” (!) 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Continent prints a pleasant poem on ‘Lake George,” by Donn 
Piatt, illustrated with a strikingly beautiful drawing by W. Hamilton 
Gibson, engraved by W. H. Morse. The current number contains an ac- 
count of “ The Canadian Capital,” by J. MacDonald Oxley, which, with 
its accompanying illustrations, is of interest. The issue of The Continent 
now ia press contains some persona! reminiscences of “ The Resurrection 
of Italy in 1848,” by the author of “ The Glory and Shame of England, 
who was U. 8. Consul at Genoa at the time of the revolution in that year. 
C. F. Thwing contributes to the same number a paper on ** The Rum 
Power in City Politics.” 


—An anecdotal paper on Gustave Courbet, the eccentric French artist 
and communist, w be contributed to the February Century by Titus 
Munson Coan. Among the illustrations will be a fall-page copy of Cour- 
bet’s famous painting, ‘‘The Musician.” A part of the “ Mystory of 
Dickens's uncompleted novel, The Mystery of EdwinDrood,’’ will also be 
revealed by Mrs. Alice Meynell. in the same number Signor Salviai has 
¢ritten his “ Impressions of Shakespeare’s ‘ Lear, 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The students of Cornell College have formed a society to 
assist indigent young men who may fall sick during the uni- 
versity course. 

— There are more than five hundred pupils in architectural 
and mechanical designing attending the evening sessions of 
the art school attached to the Maryland Institute. 

— The venerable Dr, Taylor, of Auburn, N. Y., who, we 
believe, was a teacher for about fifty years, has just passed his 
99th birthday. He is the oldest living graduate of Dartmouth 
College. 

— Australia begs for more colonists, though it is receiving 
nearly $40,000 a year; and advertisements for laborers often 
present such inducements as these: ‘* Healthful climate, good 
shooting, and free schools,” 


— Seventy Indian children from Pine Ridge and Rosebud 
agencies arrived in Chicago lately, en route for Carlisle, 
Pa, where they will be placed in the Government school. 
Among the number were three children of Spotted Tail, 


— The grandson of Edmund Raffin, ‘who fired the first gun 
at Fort Sumpter, and the grandson of Admiral Wilkes, who 
captured Mason and Slidell, graduated last summer in the 
same class at the University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill. 


_— Vienna has a society which renders assistance to boys and 
girls who, on leaving school, wish to enter any trade, and who 
have no one else to help or advise them. The children are 
looked after, both as regards their moral and intellectual de- 
velopment. 


— The new manual training school at Baltimore will open 
this month. It will have a connection with the grammar 
schools, and will serve, indeed, as a kind of high school, with 
industrial training for ite object. It begins modestly, with a 
capital of only $7,000. 

— David C Cook, the well-known Sunday-school publisher, 
has given a $2,500 Cottrell steam printing-press to the Amer- 
ican Mission Publishing Hoase of India. This Cottrell ma- 
chine will be the first and only printing machine, except the 
ones used for English Government purposes. The machine 
will soon be on its way and serving the missions of various 
denominations. ‘ 


— A German who has been a teacher in England has pub- 
lished a striking book, in which he says that English private 
schools are the most inefficient educational institutions in Eu- 
rope. What with holidays, the time spent in examinations, 
and lost at the beginning and end of the terms, he reckons that 
the actual working-days in a year are reduced in most middle- 
class schools to 135. The teaching and the discipline are bad; 
the masters are frequently changed, and are so badly treated 
and ill-paid that they become the merest drudges, and can take 
no personal interest in their work. 


— There are now in existence 108 schools for the instruction 
of soldiers. It is said that the best markeman in a com- 
pany is always the best educated man; and that the training 
of the schools has resulted in greatly improving the morals of 
the army as well as its intellect. In order to stimulate the 
soldiers to study, provision has been made looking to their ad- 
vancement to officers’ positions. Any soldier who has done 
the best of service for five years, and is of exemplary charac- 
ter, is made a lieutenant, if he can pass a certain stipulated 
examination. Already eleven privates have thus honorably 
won a sword in time of peace. 

— The Supreme Court of Ohio has recently decided a case 
of interest to teachers. It establishes an important principle 
in connection with the hiring of teachers. A teacher was 
turned off from a school, not having been legally employed. 
He brought suit against the directors personally for his salary. 
The following are the words of the decision: 

‘* If there was no valid employment, and there could be none 
except by official action when the salary was payable out of 
the public funds, the directors, acting officially, might refuse 
him possession of the school-house or refues to recognize him 
asa,teacher. Indeed, it was their duty to doso. If there was a 
valid contract of employment, followed by a subsequent dis- 
missal for sufficient cause, the plaintiff was without remedy, 
even at common law; but if there was no sufficient cause for 
dismissal, the directors are not personally liable only when 
they act with a corrupt intent.”’ 7 

— We have received the fourth annual report of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association, and are glad to note progress 
in its work and methods. In missionary enterprise much time 
has been lost, through failure to realize that what Christian 
people want is information; that a substantial groundwork of 
facts must underlie sermons and appeals. Missionary organ- 
izations are beginning to understand this better, however, and 
the W. H. M. A. have introduced into their work this year a 
feature which shows a wise apprehension of this truth, and 
that they see the necessity of educating not only their benefi- 
ciaries, but also their constituents. They issue to their auxil- 
iaries monthly leaflets, sending them to each in time for its 
stated meeting. These lesflets will compose a series, which 
series will cover the ground occupied by the work of the As- 
sociation, giving reliable information in regard to the history 
and character of the people, as well as of the work needed and 
done among them. Two sets of these leaflets are issued, one 
being adapted to the children, but both are alike intended to 
give a correct and reasonably complete view of the field. From 
the beginning already made, judging by the specimens which 
we have seen, we hope for excellent results from these little 
papers to the Association, and to those who are interested in 
its comprehensive work. 


The New English History 


GARDINER'S ENGLISH HISTORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS, B.C. 55—A.D. 1880. By S. R. 
Professor of Modern History at King’s College, London. 16mo. $1.00. 


1 This book gives a simple, fascinating story of Eng- 
aud’s history, as it has been developed by modern in- 
Vestigation. The treatment is largely biographical, and 
is designed to furnish pupils with such a knowledge of 
English histor y as shall enable them to trace on English 
soil the growth of those political ideas which, trans- 
Planted to this country and more fully developed: 


found expression in our own Constitution. 


“Young students will find in it just what they need, and 
even maturer scholars will be glad to consult it, in order to 
know the opinion and conclusions of a master.’’— Nation. 

‘+ Indeed, if a simple, natural story-teller ever was attractive 
to a boy, as book must be. A better introduction to English 
history we do not kiow.’—Christian Union. 

“ No manual of English history, lately published, can com- 
pare with this. Instead of being a collection of detached 
| scrops ¢f information of very unequal importance, interspersed 


XH A copy of the above Book sent to Teachers, for Examination with a view to Introduction, upon receipt of Half the advertised price. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 


for 


GarpinEerR, Honorary Student of Christ Church, and 


with needless dates and names, it really is what the preface 
promises, ‘the story of England's history.’’’—London Acad- 
emy, Eng. 

““ In January last we introduced Gardiner’s English His- 
tory. The class has been deeply interested in the study, and 
have received corresponding proft. Ihave yet to see the work 
that equals it for this purpose.”’ 

Middletown, Conn., April 23, 1882. E. H. WILson. 
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Some Late Publications. 


AS Barnes & Co, N'Y 
Brief Hist. of Ancient, Medixval and Modern Peoples. rnes 0, 
Appleton’s Guide - - - Conkling D Appleton & Co, N 2 
Wit. Batire. - - - Ashton J W Bouton, N 3 00 
Aboriginal American Authors. - - - Brinton D G Brinton, Phila 1 00 
China Painting. - - - - - Lewis Cassell & Co, N ¥ 2 50 
Reptiles and Batrachians of North America. - Garman Robt. Clarke & Co, Cinc 4 00 
Fossil Brachi s of the Ohio Valley. - - Shaler beg 66 beg « 2 00 
Bee-keeping for Profit. - - - ° Colton L E Coiton, W Gorham, Me 1 00 
Chips from Dickens. - - - - - Thos Y Crowell & Co,N Y 40 
Stray Chords - - - . . Anagnos Cupples, Upham & Co, Bost 1 25 
Memories of Canada. - - - - - Lorne Danson Bros, Montreal, Can 
Short Studies in Literature. - - - Southwick Eldredge & Bro, Phila 60 
With the Poets. - - - - Farrar Funk & Wagnalis, N 25 
Life of Ulric Zwingll. - Grob 25 
The Question of Division of the Philosophical Facalty. Hofmann Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 25 
e and Letters o wer vi 

Tennyson's ‘In Memoriam.” - - - - Gennug Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 25 
School Speaker. - - - - Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chic 
Ti f Ch XI. - - - opelius 
- vert Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 

80 hirty-five. - - - we bd ‘ 
History of Philosophy. 2 vols. Phillips & Hunt, N 
Irenics. . - - ° - - - ong ‘ 
Voice, Song, and Speech. - - - - Browne & Behuke G P Patnam’s Sons, N Y 4 50 
Lectures on Painting. - - - Armitage 1 75 
New England Lysander. - - - - Drake Roberts Bros, Boston 8 50 

PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
NevRatGia.—A Lady in Virginia, after us-| — The hop-crop of the German Empire in 


ing the Treatment for two weeks, writes: 

“T am a great deal stronger than when I commenced 
itause. * * * QOnethingI musttell you. Jt stopped 
the neuralgia. I took cold and feared that I would 
have it fortwo or three weeks, as I generally stood 
the pain for that long before I would take chloral, the 
only thing that ever stopped it before, and I disliked to 
take it so much that I would put it off until I thought I 
could not iwe for the agony. But this time i only 
lasted two days. When I began the Compound Oxy 
gen I cowld scarcely sit up an hour; now I can sit up 
most of the time. 

Oar ‘“‘ Treatise on Compound Ozygen,’’ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ete., and a wide range of chronic diseases, wil! 
be sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 

“ROUGH ON COUGHS.” 

Ask for “ Rough on Coughs,” for Coughs, Colds, 

Sore Throat, Hoarseness. Troches, 15c. L' quid, 50c. 


WE desire to invite special attention to the 
ciriking advertisement of Abbott’s Practical 
Ellipsograph, on the first page of THe JouR- 
NAL of this week. Itis a wonder in mechan- 
ism, and will revolutionize the work of draughts- 
men, artizans, teachers of the mathematical 
sciences, and every department of technical 
education. By the use of this instrument per- 
fect mechanical ellipses, or ovals, of innumer- 
able sizes and varieties, can be produced in one 
minute. Every man who has seen the work- 
ing of this new evidence of the inventor’s skill 
has indorsed it as a marvel of human genius. 


In a later issue of Toe JOURNAL we shall pre- 
sent testimoniais of experts on the value of this 
new Ellipsograph. Every one who has occasion 
to draw mathematical figures will find this 
instrument indispensable. 


DECLINE OF MAN. 
ervous eakness, 8 wpotence 
Debility, cured by “« Wells’ Health Renewer.” $1. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
J. A. Swasey, manufacturer of Swasey’s 
Blackboards, has removed from Brattle Street 
to 35 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


ImporTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less = the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from a, having had 
joe in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat Lung Affections‘ 
also a a and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested ite won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows, Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with fal 
direction for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 


with stamp, this . Ww. | Strength to the body and mind. No other. Of 
Block, Roches iso” ' druggists. 


Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. 


1883 is estimated at 42,600,000 pounds. 


DELAVAN, Wis., Sept. 24, 1874. 

Gents.—I have taken not quite one bottle of 
the Hop Bitters. I was a feeble old man of 78 
when I got it. To-day I am as active and feel 
as well as I did at 30 Iseea great many that 
need such a medicine. D. Boycr 

— The production of beer in Germany in 
1883 aggregated 1,041,278,000 gallons. 

MINISTERS SOUND ITS PRAISE.—Rev. Mr, 
Greenfields, Knoxville, Tenn., writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Samaritan Nervine permanently cured 
my son of epileptic fite.”’ Here’s food for 
thought. Sold by druggists; $1 50. 

— Ata late sale of Texas State lands, by the 
Land Board, 272.047 acres were sold at an av- 
erage of $2.00 per acre. 


— Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness, and 
sleeplessness. 


— Peoria (Ill.) produced, last year, 17,252,- 


in the business. 

— To children it is important that their feet 
should be warm and dry. This can be done 
with Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles. Use them 
and avoid Colds, Coughs, Sore Throats, and 
Diphtheria. Madeall sizes. Soid by druggists 
and shoe dealers. Price 50 cents. 


— The lotteries in Prussia yield the State an 
income of $1,000,000, yearly. 


Wuat 1T Dip FoR AN OLD Lapy. 


Coshocton Station, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1878. 
Gents.—A number of people had been using 
your Bitters here, and with marked effect. In 
one case, a lady of over seventy years had been 
sick for years, and for the past ten years has 
not been able to be around half the time. 
About six months ago she got so feeble she was 
helpless. Her old remedies, or physicians, be- 
ing of no avail, I sent to Deposit, forty-five 
miles away, and got a bottle of Hop Bitters. 
It improved her so she was able to dress her- 
self and walk about the house, When she had 
taken the second bottle she was able to take 
care of her own room and walk out to her 
neighbor’s, and has improved all the time since. 
My wife and children also have derived great 
benefit from their use, 
W. B. Hatnaway, Agt. U. 8. Ex. Co. 


— The president of the U. 8S. Cremation So- 
ciety says there are 5,000 persons in this coun- 
try pledged to have their bodies burned. 

— Hardly a newspaper printed but speaks of 
a sudden death by heart disease. Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator would have cured it. Strong 
assertion; but many have said they were taken 
from the grave by it. $1 per bottle at druggists. 


— A farmer in Boyle Co., Ky., raised 100,- 
000 pounds of hemp on 95 acres of land, last 
season. 


— Avoid a galloping consumption by the 
timely use of Hale’s Honey of Horehound 
and Tar, 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 
| Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic imparts 


CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


BY cone 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


TUTOR FOR THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to receive a 


very 

ican and English Colleges, also instructs a few students or Teachers in the Lati and G : 
uired at HARVARD or Oxrorp UNIVERSITIES. Critical examination papers on 
8 for 24 short or 12 long papers, corrected and curefully annotated, $72. t 

w. 2} In all the present classes at HARVARD are members in good stand: 


8. HUMP 


whom will graduate with honors next Jane. 2. In fiftee 
bli Hie in years, 131 stadents have been successfully pre- 
here a 


bridge, and 25 (nearly half of th ladi 7 
‘or one resident For further pastionlass, address, with stam 
EYS, LL.D., 129 West Chester Park, Boston, 


limited number of candidates of either sex for Amer- 


who were trained by Dr. H,, 


720 gallons of whisky; $12,000,000 is invested | P°* 


‘HOUCHTON. MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


to each Topic. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, Number Twelve. 
STUDIES IN LONGFELLOW. 


Outlines for Schools, Conversation Classes, and Home Study. 


By W. C. GANNETT, 
Containing Thirty-two Topics for Study, with Questions and References relating 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, 


li Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, foll 
English. The have been used for thirty years, and now include all the Standard 


i d Catal free. 
one CHARLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


should secure copies of our Emter- 
lowed by their translation, word for 


LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


School School 
supplies. | CLARK, | stationery. 


Iving Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 
SHARY SPECIALT!| | Dictionary - Holders. 27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


BY THE 
BRACE 
SYSTEM. 


TRAINER. 


price, $1.00, 


‘ study; Use and make “ Queer Queries.” 
and Pupit sich and love for the of States History. 
218 pages of Blackboard forms; Directions for Study; 
swers; 3% Review Questions; History of Individual States ; Mottoes of States, etc. Cloth; 
A. FLANACAN, !62 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send for Catalogue of Works on Teaching, Report Oards, Games, Song-Books, etc. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., Boston, MAss., Agts. for New England. 


A BOOK for TEACHER and PUPIL. 


It shows the teacher the best way to teach the pupil how to study his lesson; How to 


H isTO RY icture the events on the mind; Find the prominent facts needed; Find paraliel author- 
Ities; How to remember dates; Find rare points aud objects of historical interest; Make 


Filling both 


Queer Queries, with An- 


GARRETT ’S 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 22, 
NOW READY, 

Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readines. 
Oniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents, 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers. 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


nish our readers the following: 


temporary or permanent binder, superior to any other. 


THE COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


The most convenient and perfect device that was ever made for binding periodicals and pamphlets. We fur 


Size 1114x 16% inches, for THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION; price $1.25, with 25 cts. additional for 


‘ine 9 x 12 inches, for THE AMERICAN TEACHER; price 85 cts., with 15 cts. additional for postage. 
Size 61, x 9% inches, for EDUCATION; price 65 cts., witb 10 cts. additional for postage. 


These Binders are entirely free from complicated fixtures. They are simple, practical, and are, either as a 
Address your orders to 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Practical Elocution, 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., 
Designed for use in Schools and Colleges and for 
all interested in Elocution, 

200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1 25. 

A condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of elocution, giving brief consideration 
to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. 
(from GrorGs P. BEARD, Principal State Normal 

School, Calsfornia, Pa.)} 

“ We use this as a textbook, and I regard it as the 
best of its kind extant. It is not only practical, bat 
philosophical, suggestive, and complete.” 

ta Liberal discount for introduction. 

For sale by all booksollers, or by the Publishers, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 418 tf 


WOMAN’S MEDIOVAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
Course of Lectures, Practical De trations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and —_ to all matriculates of the year. For far- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., 
Dean, No. College Ave., and 2ist St., Purnia. 


(Cut this outand preserve it.) 

and others inter- 
To Teachers 
tional work. If you contewpiate attending the meeting 
of the National ucational Association, to be held at 
Madison Wis., on he 15th to 18th, 1884, you should go 
from Chicago to Madison via the Chicago and North- 
western Railway for the following reasons: 

1. Itis the shortest line between these points. 

2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
Madison and return. 

8. Northwestern Dining Cars ,Palace Sleeping Cars, 
and Parlor Cars are ron on itstrains. 

4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 

5. All Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 

6. This Oompeny will give a specia! rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chcago to Madison, and one-fifth 
fare returning. 

This is also in all respects the best route to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Denver. San Francisco, and all points in 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, Alaska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utab, and California. 

For all particulars required write to the GEN. 
Pa yyy AGENT C. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 


UR SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 

Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price 

r set, $1; 4% set, 60c.; 40 sample School Reward Cards 
Sc. PHORNIX PuB. Co., Warren, Pa. 430 22 


BINDERS Pos: 


$1.50. 
ton. 


new volumes of essays, lectures, an 


1. Natare, Addresses, and Lectures. 
(Heretofore known as ‘* Miscellanies,’’) 
2. Essays. First Series. 
Essays. Second Series. 
4. Bepresentative Men. 
5. English Traits. 
6. Conduct of Life. 


Riverside Press.—New York Evening Post 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
Publishers, 


HEMERSON’S WORKS. 


THE RIVERSIDE EDITION. 
With two Portraits. In 11 volumes, 12mo; price, each $1.75; the set, $19.25; half calf, $38.50. 


This entirely new library edition of the works of Emerson includes the 
prose and poetical writings hitherto published in book-form, and, in addition, two 
speeches. 


7. Society and Solitude. 
8. Letters and Social Aims. 
9. Peems. 
Av. Lectures and Biographical Sketches. 
A new volume. 
11. Mm llanies. A new volume ) 


The workmanship of this elegantly simple edition is what we expect from the taste that presides over the 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPAN Y, Boston. 


enclosed, 451 f 
Mass. 


EDUCATION. 


An International Magazine— Bimonthly. 


DEVOTED TO SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND LITERATURE. 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Conductor. 
Price, 75 cts.; $4.00 a year. Send for specimen copy. 


Address N, E, PUB. CO., 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“ Mass., Feb. 1, 1880, Gentlemen 
Malvored with attacks of sick headache.” 


Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the/ 


.rrible and excrutiating manner. 

= medicine or doctor could give me relief 
or cure until I used Hop Bitters. ~ 

“The ars 

varly cu me; 
apap Be made me as well and strong as 
child 

have been so to this day.” 

My busband was an invalid for twenty years 

b a serious 

“ Kidney, liver, and urinary complaint, 

ss Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians,— 

“ [neurable!’ 

Seven bottles of your bitters cured him, and 
ine rel ht persons ”’ 

“ Lives of elg 

In my neighborhood that have been saved by 

bitters, 

ie many more are using them with great 
benefit. 

“They almost 


Do miracles — Mrs. E. D. Slack. 


Spasms, Convul- 

sions, Falling 

ERVIN Sickness, St. Vitus 

Dance, Alcohol- 

ism, Opium Eat- 

THE GREAT Jie’ 

Scrofula, Kings 

R E Evil, Ugly Blood 

sia, Nervousness, 

Rheumatism, 

‘orvous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 

Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 

Sample Testimonials. 

“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 

J. O. McLemoin, City, Ala. 

{feel Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 


Diseases, Dyspep- 
Kidney Troubles and I. rities. $1.50. 


és hysicians failed.’ 
It cured where Edie, Beaver, Pa. 


sar Correspondence freely answered.-@0 


7) 
THE DR. $. A. RICHMOND MED, CO., ST. M0. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ta MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 2 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


Used in Normal and Public Schools; 36 pages in 
each book. Can be used with any copy book or 
with blackboard eopies. Address J. D. BOND, | 
Supt. of Penmanship, St. Paul Public Schools.’ 


The unusual demand upon this Bureau 
for teachers during the past few weeks, 
is an added proof of the increasing interest 
and confidence felt by school officers in 
its management. The chances for secur- 
ing positions were never better than now. 

Send for Circulars and blank Forms of 
Application, free of charge. 

Prompt attention will be given to all 
applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 
fessional experience will materially aid 
usin the selection of candidates for every 
department of school work. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 

Manager of Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


EADQUARTERS, CHROMO CARDS 
PICTURES, and ART NOV- 


es free. 
Ms J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 
0. Box 6, 43 as Rochester, N. ¥, 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


ETHICAL, 

— A good man, whe regards the welfare of 
others, does not show enmity even when he is 
being destroyed. Even when it is being cut 
down, the sandal-tree imparts fragrance to the 
edge of the ax.—Hindu ( Subhashitarnava). 

— It is the determination of the spotless not 
to do evil in return to those who have done 
evil to them. 

The punishment of those who have done you 
evil is to put them to shame by showing great 
kindness to them, 

What benefit has he derived from his knowl- 
edge who does not endeavor to keep off pain 
from another as much as from himself ? 

Ifa man in the morning seeks sorrow for 
another, in the evening sorrow will visit him 
unsought.—Hindu (Cural Conway. 

— What wonder is it that noble men think 
only of the service they may render to others ? 
Sandal trees thrive and grow, but not for 
themselves. They yield their cooling medi- 
cines to man.— Hindu,—Beohtlingk. 

— The tree bears not fruit for itself, nor for 
itself does the stream collect its waters. For 
the benefit of others alone does the sage assume 
a bodily shape.—Hindu (Kabir), Wilson. 


— To bear with those who revile us, even as 
the earth bears with those who dig it, is the 
first of virtues. 

Bear, even when you can retaliate; to forget 
is far better. 

To negtect hospitality is poverty of poverty. 
To bear with the ignorant is might of might, 

If others wrong you, compassion for their 
affliction should keep you from harming them. 

No pious abstinence equals the abstinence of 
those who overcome injury by patience.—Hin- 
du (Cural), Conway. 


— The prophet said, ‘‘ Fair is the dwelling- 
place of those who have bridled anger, and for- 
given their adversaries. Return good for evil.’ 
— Mussulman,— Conway. 

— Let us be like trees that yield their fruit 
to those who throw stones at them.— Persian 
(Dschelaleddin Rumi). 


— Oppose kindnese to perverseness. The 
sharp sword will not cut soft silk. By using 
sweet words and gentleness, you may lead an 
elephant with a hair.— Persian (Saadi). 


— A friend is one who, ranked among his foes 
By him he loves, and stoned and beat with 
blows 
Will still remain as friendly as before, 
Ard to his friendship only add the more. 
— Persian (Dschami), Alger. 


MOTHER SWAN’S WORM SYRUP. 
Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic ; for fever- 
ishnese, restiessness, worms, constipation. 


Apvice To MorHERs. — WINSLOW’s 
Sooruine Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


ALL 


LIGHT TO THE WORLD. 


It is HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND 
TAR. Horehound has been known from time immemo- 
rial as the best remedy for Sore and Diseased 
Lungs, ahd Coughs, Colds and Sore Throats. 
Tar has gained a reputation unequaled by anything else in 
cases of Consumption and those deep-seated Colds, 
and those two combined with the soothing and pleasant 
effects of honey have formed a combination that is su- 
perior to any other one remedy in the whole 
world for the cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Sore Throats and Weak Chests. 

There are dangerous imitations! Ask for HALE'’S by 
its full name, and take no substitute. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
German Corn Remover Kil!s Corns and Bunions. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 
numbers. Also a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps, 


Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Bong Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among wee Bar. 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes es in 


Teaching, &c., &c. 
School Supplies. and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slateng, Cheney G , Dissected Maps, Desks, dc. 
Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


THE ELEMENTS BOTANY. 


By PROF. W. A. KELLERMAN. 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 


A thorough text-book. Adapted for 
School Use or Independent Study. Gives 
special attention to 


ECONOMIC BOTANY. 


354 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 Vol. 12mo, Cloth. 366 Pages. Price, $1.25. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
452d PHILADELPHIA. 


AN IMPORTANT INQUIRY. 


We are frequently asked, ‘“‘ Does the N. E. Bureau 
of Education do business outside of New England? 
We answer, our field extends from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and includes every State in the Union, For 
forms of application and circulars apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. Bureau, 
453 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


The American Teacher, 


OUR NEW MONTHLY EDUCATIONAL PAPER, 


EXPLAINING AND ILLUSTRATING 


THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 


OF THE 


NEW EDUCATION. 


A One- Dollar Magazine. 


«= 32 Quarto Pages. 


CONSOLIDATION OF 


The Pablic School, 
The Primary Teacher, 


The Teacher’s Companion, 


The Kindergarten Messenger. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS ON SENDING OUT THE FIRST NUMBER. 


have examined with great interest me: new magazine THE AMBRICAN TEACHER, and find the 


same to be useful and practical.” —W. T. RBIS. 


* The pragfical purpose of the editors is evident on every page 


. The articles are brief and pointed. 


The editorials are reasunably free from that cant of perpetual mooning which characterize too 


often editorials in educational journals, Tas TEACHER isa valuable add 


n to the literature which 


honors the pen of its able :orps of contributors.’’—J. H. HoosE, State Normal School, Cortiand, N.Y. 
“ Admirable in plan, and must receive a wide and most hearty approval.” —J. C. GREENOUGH, 


Prest. elect of State Agr. College, Mass. 


reach the great body of our teachers at the very points where they need assistance and 
etd Ita attractive pages will convince even tLe most skeptical of the value of a great 
educational journal.” —THOMAS B. STOOK WELL, Comr. cf Public Schwols, R. I. 


«“ The names of its editorial corps are a sufficient guaranty of its character and ability, the highest 


and best authorities in their work, and the most experience/i in their several d 


P. Horgins. 


epartments.”—LOUISR 


“ Am highly pleased with it. Every article in it carries great merit with it. The magazine should 


be in the hands of every teacher. I can cheerfully recommend it to all in 


K. GoTrwa Ls, Supt. Norristown, Pa. 


JOS. 


as well as quality of mat- 
A strong to your excellent list of publications. In quently, ws q 


ter, it suggests a hi 
as « good working help for teachers is, I believe, @ 


School New Haven, 


rd, which, | have no doubt, will be sustained. 


MERIOAN TEACHER 
ed to be a succes3.”"—5S. T. DoutTrTon, Supt. of 


Copies for Introduction sent to all Superintendents and School Officers. 


Address NEW- ENGLAND PUB. CO., 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Bulldings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
For the Calendar, con fall 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
as Wellesley, Mans. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparato Schools, 
Normal Schools, Acad os, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, ‘Address the Hogistrar 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn, For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W, STRONG, Pres. 


COLLEGE 
Oxvonp, GEORGIA, 


A 
was organ in 1837, It is located 
ina on feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is fall,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For fall information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
HAayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga, 


uday, or 68 an ntliemen. nn expenses 

$123.76 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. + 
Gro. F. MAGOun, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ou o anover, N.H. Addrese the 
esident, or Prof. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E, Eppy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance ons, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


A. WALKER, Prest. WELLS, Sec’y. 
E POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 


Os 
PR Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES, 


NETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, Ae, 


cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 


N.H, Patronized A the States in the Union. 
. H, BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 OTTO FUCHS, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoOROERSTER. Both 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb.7, 184. 

65 az Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL: 

Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 

uesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. Rounps, Ph.D, 430 zz 


iDE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, 
PROVIDENOS, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for 8 classes of students. 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGSH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1884, For circulars, etc,, ad‘ 
dress Miss ELLEN Hypbk, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzx, A.M, 


TATE SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
address the Prin., D. B. Ha@as, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTYISLD, Mass, 

8 For Both Benes. 
For catalogues, address J, G. Soorr. 183 


PBEPABATORY. 

NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
FE I. Common 
an 


branches, lish and Scientific 
Classical. Address Mowry & Gory, Principals. 


— 


KINDERGABTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE NoR- 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 az 


Just Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher’s Manual in Arithmetic, 


For Primary Grades. 
By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. 


This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe- 


CO., 
354 tt Boston, 
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OORNELIUS NEPOS. | | The Singers’ Welcome, 


PUBLISHED, 


WITH NO 


By THOMAS B. LINDSAY, Ph.D 


This edition of CORNELIUS NEPOs is issued in two 
forms. The larger, with notes, was pre with the 
idea of furnishing a text-book that should lead the stu- 
dent easily and rapidly to such a knowledge of the 
Latin as should enable bim to read at sight. 

Professor Crowell, of Amherst, enys: * For the use 
of students learning to read I atin at sight I know of no 
book as well suited as this one.”’ 

The smaller edition, which contains the text, the En 

h-Latin exercises, and the historical and geograph- 
1 index, is designed to meet the wants of students 
that have already reached a certain proficiency in the 
language, and desire, in addition to the regular course, 


Prepared Expressly for the Use of Students 
ES, VOCABULARY, INDEX OF PROPER NAMES’, AND EXERCISES FO 
LATION INTO LATIN. ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS CUTS. 


Learning to Read at Sights 


+» Assist. Prof. of Latin in the Boston Univ. 
to read a Latin author at sight. On this point we may 
note from a recent review of the book in the Boston 
ily Advertiser : 

be This edition of Nepos is the right book for those 
who have studied Latin up to Livy or Tacitus, and wish 
to read a Latin author as they read an English maga- 
zine article.” 

Mr. Tetlow, Head Master of the Girls’ Latin School, 
in Boston, says: ‘The exercises for retranslation 
seem to me an especially valuable feature of the work.” 

R. G. Hulivg, Head Master of the Fitchburg High 
School, says : *‘ The English Latin is just what a teacher 
wants for the purpose.’ 


Spek ere of te larger book for examination will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt af $1.22; of the 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, EW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


smaller for 


PUBLISHERS, . PHILADELPHIA, 
Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their Popular and Standard Kducational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 
For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction 


and examination, ’ 
406 tf vT. W. GILSON, Agent. 


00.’5 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
HMuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemisiry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessous iu Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 

Catalogue sent free on applicati™ 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Montelth’s Two-Book feography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks In the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
Send for Catalogues. 
A. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c., 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Sq., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE £. HODGDON, 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Among these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley !aid the foundetions of a permanent 
historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 


The Siege of Leyden; The Biography of William the 
Silent; ‘The Life and Death of Sir Pulitip Sidney; The 


Fire ships. 
Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 


A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt.for New Hng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 


The Only Instrated School Edition, 
THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE. A.M. 

&~ The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 


tion, 45 cts. 
Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor's 
practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


244m 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cioth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials, 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE GOLOR-SENSE, 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
@™ For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON, 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Llieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Norma! Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


15 Bromfield St. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 


BERARO’S New U.S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON’S Young Chemist. \153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmeticc! Charts.. CHICAGO. 


LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY 


This is an Elementary Treatise on Physiology, Hy- 
6, and the effects of Stimulants and Narcotics upon 
Human System. (It is the work of a practical 

teacher, and those facts only are stated that it is essen- 

tial every child should know.) 

* ‘The work consists of 264 pages, wellillustrated. Sam- 

pie copy by mail for examination on receipt of the 

35 ets. 
», SHEWELL & SANBORN, 

87 Franklin 8t., Boston, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 

bracing Dialogues, 


Why Not 


tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 
Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 
4451 18 Ann Street, New York. 


Special Offer to Teachers and Scholars. 


For all subscriptions for ‘‘ The Il/ustrator of the In- 

ternational Lessons ”’ for 1884. received by us, or mailed 

Jan. ist, 1884, we will give a fine double Christmas 
rd, with silk fringe. 

Thirty-two each month, illustrating each les- 
for 60 cts. ver year; 10 subscriptions for 50 cts. 
and 25 for 40 cts. each. 

Send for samples and secure clubs 
N. TIBBALS & SONS 


Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 


School Room Wall Maps 


Send for Circular 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 


416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
734 Broadway, 
OLARE & MAYNARD, 134 Brosdwas 


Anderson’s Elistories and Readers; 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetels French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and + Lessons in English; 

Hiutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMB, Agt., H. SMITH 
161 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


Natioual Subscription Agency 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RatTss, Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 

SAV E A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisi on 


Peterson’s Science. 
Oldest of the kind im the U.S. 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
MO NEY application. School Supplies,all kinds, 
A » | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
= 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
ery of every klnd at wholesale rates, 
18% Bromfield St., Boston, Masa 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAVMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass, 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination en receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
| BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


404 134 Nassau St., New Vork City. 
IT IS NOT TOO LATE 
TO BEND FOR 
THE JOURNAL CLUB-LIST 
For 1884. 

Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
442 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


90 Chambers N.Y.City. sescow 


Perfect 
School 


Register « ible covers. 


It has been exclusively adopted in every 
school where it has been shown. 
25 terms, for 30 cents. 
turning a page. 


25 pupils, 
16 weeks without 
Finest writing-paper; flex- 
$3 per doz,; % off to the trade. 


J. B. HARRISON, Publisher, Pittsfield, Mass. , 


W. OHRISTERN CARL SOHO 
37 234 St., New York. 146 Tremont ot Boston. 


JOUN WANAMAKER, 


BOBERT CLARKE & 
lladeiphia. Cincinnati. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Just Out: EXERCISES AND CONJUGATION OF VE 
CAUSERIES. 25cents. Send 13 cents to the author for 
Send for Descriptive circulars to Dx, L. SAUVEUR, Burlington, Vt. ® 


Jast Out: DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DER SAUVEUB SCHULE. 80 A - 
amination t to Teachers price, by the authors, Prof. A. N. VAN Miss 


AMTR, 1715 Bprace Birest, Philade 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar, Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. = for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 

Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 

WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 

421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


Singing Class Book, by L.. O. Emerson, is 
having great snccess, is in every way a good book for 
the teacher and learner, with the t of music, and 
improved elements. Has received decided praise from 
those who have used it in their fall classes, and they 
are quite willing to recommend it to all commencin 
winter classes, 192 pages. 100 secular and 80 sacred 
tunes, improved elements, &c , &c, Order it with per- 
fect confi . Price, 75 cents. 


Cantatas for Societies. 


46th Paatim (SO cts.) .... cones BUOK, 
Joseph's Bondage CHADWICK. 
Rebecca (G5 HODGES, 
Kath and Boaz (65 cts.) +> ANDREWS. 
and many othérs. Also 100 Masses by the best au- 
thors containing some of the sweetest and best of 
sacred music. Send for lists and descriptions, 


_the older standard 
All of the Operas, eras in elegant form for 
$1.00 each; LAKME ($2.00); MIGNON ($3 00); CAR. 
MEN (2.00); MEFISTOFELE ($200); FATINITZA 
($2.00); BELLS OF CORNEVILLE ($1.50); AIDA 
we ; and the new light operas, LOLANTHE, PI- 
ATES, and PATIENCE, each $1; and many others. 


Any book mailed post free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 
445 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 
School of Elocution 


year Oct, 2, 1883. Terms o Oct. 
2, Nov. 17, Feb. 17, June 20, ELOOUTION taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terme for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00 Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth S8t., Springfield, Ill. 
349 zz J. FELITSHANS, Principal, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Atlases vols.), 750. to $25 
ctence (30 vols.), 
‘ctence Series (18 vols.), 1.285 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enla 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and So 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 65 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical 7s 
Klemm/’s Poeste fur Haus und So » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 


Chadbourne’s Natural Theology: 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learnt to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


te the 


PorRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA 


The Normal Readers. 
14&16 
unglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
YORK. Coates’s Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave, |Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAuRY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLR’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


MECHANICS OF FLUIDS, 


THE MECHANICS OF FLUIDS; being a 
SUPPLEMENT TO WOOD’s ANALYTIOAL MEOHAN- 

WOOD'S ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. 
With numerous examples and illustrations. New 
revised and enlarged edition, comprising MEOHAN- 
108 OF SOLIDS and MBOHANIOS OF FLUIDS. 1 vol. 


ges) 8vo, cloth. .. .. . ..-+ $450 
Pu EY & SONS, N.Y 


lished and for sale by JOHN WIL 
*,* Our New Catalogue, free by muil 


By A. ScuuyierR, LL.D. 12mo. 
price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 


2. Now Ready: Murdoch’s Plea for 8S 
By Jas. E Murpocu, Actor and Teacher of 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.’s Announcements. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application. 


1. Now Ready: Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Revised. 
alf roan, 396 pp. Introduction and sample copy 


ken Language. 
locution. An invaluable aid to every 


teacher of Reading and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. 


3. New Eclectic Geographies. Two Book Series. 


Entirely new maps, texts, and pictorial iliustrations. Incomparably superior; the latest 


and best. 
Va., and 100 other cities and towns. 


. Thalheimer’s General Histo 
price, $1.20; Exchange price, 75 cents. 


H. M. CABLE, 


Already introduced into the Public Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Joliet, Akron, Burlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C., Petersburg, 


4. White’s New Arithmetics. New Two Book Series. 
New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re-engraved. 


Revised. 
Enlarged and improved by the addition 


new matter, Sample copy and Introduction 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.,, Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
¢. P. | New Bugland Agts., 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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